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LORD ARMSTEAD SiLOD LOOKING AT CEOILE WITH HIS GRAVB, KIND &YES, 


A TRUE FRIEND. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I, e 

A Danone, glittering, laughing summer sea 
of intense sapphire blue, with little saucy foam- 
ing breakers plashing t the brown rocks 
and the pale yellow Overhead s sapphire 
sky to match it, across which royal white tiles of 
sunliv clouds sail in their stately progress, A 
blinding dazzle of sunshine everywhere. The 
clear, happy sunshine of mid-June, not the dull, 
hazy sultriness of the later summer. Low, 
crown, shining rocks stretch out into the cool, 
deep water, that laps nly around their base, 
swaying the long dark fringes to-and-fro with 
sleepy motion. Bright, green-clad rocks, too 
slippery and full of shallow pools; and sheogr, 
bare sandstone table-lande, brightening into the 
precipitous cliffs below Ashthorpe Moor. 

The flat, green rocks were covered with water 
for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 


then the brown rocks, and the grey limpet- 
studded rocka within their circle formed a rugged 
little island, half-a-mile across. It was all pools 
and a and natural arm-chairs ; here and there 
® long, low ridge, with a back like a sofa ; aud in 
one place there was a large smooth rock, two 
feet in height and about thirty in circumference, 
so evidently inteuded by nature for a table that 
it were to defeat her purposes not to hold as 
many picnics there as possible during the 
summer, 

The island had been covered until ten 
minutes ago, with what from the distance must 
have looked like a flock of seagulls. Pretty 
summer dresees, blue and white and yellow and 
parti-coloured, had been acattered al! over-—some 
fixed like large sea-flowers, close to the advancing 
water, some moviag slowly about, like lazy 
dawdling butterflies, Bub the tidings that the 
road to the beach was dry bad broken up the 
party, and they had hurried, stumbling and 
jumpiog over the slippery pathway, to where the 
tennis nets were extended invitingly on the hard, 


dry sand. 
the tide is safe for three 


of it all the summer through; and I shall have 
you only until six o'clock. ‘There are plenty 
without us.” 

* Until six! Are you going so soon?” 

**T must catch the ceven train from Grey- 
minster, and be on beard by the morning, Time 
and tide, and H.M.S, Osiris, wait for no man.” 

“I wish I werea sailor! I feel as if I lived 
in such a little corner of the world, and you have 
the run of it all. You will be seeing euch won- 
derful things and living such a stirring life, and 
I shall be so flat and humdrum.” 

‘* Humdrum! and you are golng to be pre- 
sented next spring, and dance ugh your 
firat season! And be so flattered and admired 
that you will never remember me, cruisi 
about the West Indies, and most likely 
down with yellow fever. Shall you ever think 
of me, Cecile ?” 

They were scareely more than boy and girl 
sitting out on the furthermost rock, their feet 
almost touching the water, 

One was a youth of twenty-two, with hand- 
some bronzed face and dark, curly hair, t 
and beave looking, and honest blue eses with 








"Don’t go, Caci'e ; 
hours yet. You will have tennis till you’re sick 
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their far-seeing look, acquired by daily practice 
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in seauuing the imrbensity“of sky and sea; and 
sweeb tender moth, whose smiles revealed two 
rows of wmall regular white teeth, 

Handeome as he war, his great ebarm lay in 
hie open countevance and peculiarly wioning 
smile, He was the nephew of the vicar of Ash-~ 
thorpe, an orphan, and just appointed to a eub- 
Meutenancy on board H.M.S, Osiris, 

Hid com partion” Was a HTBRE “honnla “pitt 


seventect,-nod,a regular beauty, but charming, | 
with berfrank, merry face,.aud.all the vigorous, | 
} lating successfully "in foreign stocks. James had” 


glowing life of her youth. 


She waa of middle height, with free, graceful | 
| family. 


carriage and elim, though well-rounded figure; 
large earnest grey eyes, and soft masses of 

ronze- brown hair, gathered into a rippled neat 
upon her neck, 

She was simply dressed in dark blue. datiste 
with a wide straw hat, She had lost one of her 
dogskin gloves in the sea, and was holding up 
the other to a barking, leapiog terrier, who was 
vociferously beseeching her to throw ib after ber 


lost property, 2nd leb hia have the pleasurable | . 
| most indulged, 


excitement of finding it 


“Think of you, Norman!” she eaid, flinging | 


it at last into the sea, the dog delightedly dash- 
fog in afver it, ‘“ Why, I shall always be think- 
ing of you. I am going to learn all the sea 
terms—-starboard and larboard, and shiver-my- 
timbers, you know. I shall be able to talk to 
you in your own language when you come back. 
And Tam going to read up all about the Wesb 
indies, 1 shall send for Kingeley’s ‘At Last’ 
in the next box we have from Mudie’s, to begin 
with ; and I mean to read the ‘fonguest of 
Peru,’ and the ‘Couquest of Mexico,’ and every- 
thing bearing on the eubject,’’ 

* But, Cecile, Peruie not near the West Indies, 
ond I don’p think the ‘Conquest.of Mexico’ 
will be muchivetter. But I shall like you to 
read about thWislands, and the old stories of the 
Spanish Main in Frobisher agd Grenvil’s time, 
T)> you really take enough interest in my going 
tuere to study it} I shall feel as if your. spirit 


were meeting mine-ab every island. we tonch,) 


sud hovering over. the waves. like. guard’. 4 
angel.” 

“You know. I shan’t have much time. for 
reading in town, so you must not think of me 
doing so perpetually, Then mamma will want 
ros to read other thiungs—French and German. 
She is very particular,” 

Two years sre 9 long time,” said Norman 
Leigh, reflectively, looking across the sea. ‘‘A 
great deal may happen in two years!” 

He loved her witha love that had grown u 
with his life; he had never told her of ih; and, 
now that he was going to leave her for eo long, 
® great-temptation came to him to ask if she 
knew of it, and if she loved him at all as he loved 
her, not only as the playmate of ber childhood— 
her almost brother ; and it would have been co 
eweed to have sore assurance from her lips that 
be could carry away over the seas, to cheer bim 
in his ionely watches and to strengthen his 
courage through the perils of the great deep ; 
so sweeb to. have, such a.pilot star of hope 
before him to shine.over the dreary vastness of 
two gears | 

They both. sat silent, the -plash: of the sea 
against the rocks alone breaking on the, deep 
afternoon siillnesa, 

She was thinking scrrowfully of Norman goiog 


* away, and of all the dangers of gea and climate to 


which he would be exposed, 
He was turning over. the, whole situation in 


his mind, weighing each consideration before 


he decided on .speaking ,or. on holding his 
peace, 

Ail, the money.he had in the world was a 
hundred a-year—inherited {rom his; father, who, 
toe, had been « sailor,.and consequently had left 
no colosss! fortune behind bim, even for an only 
child—and he liad bis pay, 

He was golng on a long cruise, into a dan- 
perous climate, and he might never come back, 

He was fairly wall-born,.and, for hie father's 
wake, he had a little influence at the Admiralty. 

Thatjwas his. position in the world. Cecile 
King, too, was an only.child, and she waa honest 


aod open-hearted, and true as steel, ag he was; | memory. In the second place, you have at least 
| dozen photographs of me—uulees you bave lost 


but thete the likeness between them ended, 





Her father’ was reputed to be of efiormaus | them or given thera away} andy] once you 


Wealth, owning mines in two or three counties 
coal and lead, and tin. 5 ; 
He was not well-born at all, his father having 


* Westward Ho® on your ‘birthday, and alP: . 
beck when you were a middy ;, E. do'believe 
tbat, when I wae a very little girl, I was once 


worked as a common miner, though he rose in | eilly and sentimental enough to give you acur! of 


time to poseess a share in the very: mine in} 
| which he had bewn and dug, and he died a rich “All of which I have etill,” he said, smiling 
, toe te 


His sons, Jaties and Goeorve, had enceteded “it 
buying imell the shares;.aud had grewn rapidly 
into great capitalists, owniag mines, and. specu- 


lived io Cornwall, and had died, leaving a large 


George had bought Ashthorpe Park, married 
the heiress of another large fortune, anc lived in 
maguificent atyle, beyond any of the real county 
magnates, ss far as lavish profusion and display 
went, Aud there was nobody to inherié all this 
wealth and splendour put this one girl, 

Since she was placed amongst the lace and 
eatin, aad cambrie of her cradle, Cecile had never 
known any life but the moet luxurious and the 


She had had nurses and governesses—Brench 
and German—then the best masters in town; 
horses, dogs, birds, every kind of peb that took 
her fancy. 

She might have been dressed like a fairy 
princess had she so willed ; walked im silk attize, 
wearing gems rich and rare ; and she had what 
no money cam buy~-an untold wealth of love 
poured upon her from every creature that the 
knew ! ii 

And she was perfectly unspoiled by it al). She 
liked it—shs liked her ponies and ber flowers, 
and her beautiful home, and she liked peeple 
being fond of her ; and, best of all, she hiked her. 
own way. 

And she could not be satiated ; she could.mot 
weep, like Alexander, that there were no more 
worlds to conquer, in the weariness of having 
nothing left to wish for, betause there were 
deep-seated springs in her of which she was 
quite unconscious, but which, gave the gest of 
unsatisfied lopging to the over-sweetness of her 


e. 

And now she was feeling that when Norman 
Leigh went away o great deal of her sunshine 
would go with him, 

How could he talk of love to a gir! like tis, 
® poor sailor, without any prospect before him 
grander than a post-capiaincy some time? He 
could uot ask her to wait for him on the chance 
of him becoming an admiral when they should 
both be old and grey. 

She was so young, 80 simple, so generous. [If 
she loved him—and he almost knew that she did 
—she would promise herself to him ad once, and 
keep her word.at any cost, And would it be fair 
~ to let her pledge herself ? Would it be honour- 
able? 

She knew nothing of the world yeb; she 
would taste ite delights while he was far away, 
and find too late that she had not counted the 
cost of her promise. 

She was very rich ; she could not be anything 
elee, even if she married him; but, the idea of 
marrying a wife with tens of thousatids p-year, 
while he could only bring her ‘one'or two bun- 
dreds, was inexpreasibly repugnant to bim. 

Her parents, too, would not ‘allow it; wealth 
like here niuad buy her @ coronet,” To her that 
hath must much be given. a : 

But he did #0 long to hear Ker ray she loved 
him, to hold her in his strong arms for one 
minute before he left her, to kiés those ewees 
red lips. He had kissed her once before,’ when 
he came to say ay in his gold-banded cap 
with his dirk at hia side, in ‘all the flush of de- 
light at finding himself an officer in the Queen's 
service, He could not kiss her so now, be kuew. 
He rust, claim his right to do #0 firet—the right 
of her acknowledged Jove, and for 4bat be must 
not ask. She was too young and impulsive to 
bind herself, 

"Give me something to remember you by,” 
he asked, ‘ 

“Why, Norman, in the first place, you must 
remember me without abything to help your 





‘my heir.” « 


mderly and gravely; “and a lot of faded 
Howels, and Ay en vélope Oi WHICH Yor we Gp 
address for me, andjwhich I copied: and kept ; 
and a glove—oh | Cecile, give me that.odd glove: 
it ia Of no Ute to FOR Dow, “TY Will Pemimha tis of 
to-day.” 

It was just a brown, pulpy mess, acareely re- 
cognisable ag a glove, from the action of salt 
water and the little terrier’e sharp teeth, but he 
emoothed it out upon his knee, folded it care- 


| july, and put it in his breast-pocket, 


** Here is Tom Hay, send te bunt us from ihe 

sald, Norman, quickly and impatiently ; 

*$t is too bad that they won't leave us to bo 

rational here. It waa too happy to last, wasn't 
it? Gay that-it was, Cecile,” 

Her cheeka were d#ep pink, and large tears 
wers trey A her grey eyes. The sight of 
them almost k his reaolution, ‘Yom Hay was 
& long way off, carefully picking his steps, and 


| nob trusting Was short-sighted eyes to peer four 


yards before ‘Rim.’ So Norman could take the 
little white, web hand into hia, and look straight 
into the grey eyes, so like hie in their steadiness 
and fearlessness anit perfect trust. 

~" Good-bye, dear }” was all be said. 

She did nopamswer, or she would heve cried 
oatrigbt } but hereyes spoke for her in a Jan- 
guage far, more true than words; and he knew 
that she loved Lim, and that he could trust her 
vato death, 

And she knew that he loved her, and trusted 
her; aud though shewondered faintly why he 
did not say s0, she was content to accept the 
trust. mie 

But though he eaid good-bye she did not ses 
the lest of him for moxg;than an hour, 

‘ Mre. King received them coldly on the Beach, 
annoyed that Cécile should: still be such a tom. 
boy as to prefer romping on the rocks with Nor. 
man Leigh to playing decorously at tennis with 
the others, It was uot a large party, but a very 
merry, friendly one ; they were all neighbours, 
living within a radins of ten miles or.so, and had 
come under Mrs. King’s hostese-ahip to this pic- 
nic on Ashthorpe Rocks, 

Firet. of the party was Mrs. King. herself ; 
faint and languid, with a leok of noble blood 
about her. 

‘*Though her veins were filled with tea, 2¢- 
the antiquary’s were with printer's ink!" so said 
one of her aristocratic neighbours, 

Her fortune had come from tea plantations 
in Assam; and her Indian bringing-up had 
given the slow die away air to her movements, 

She«was richly dressed in delieately-tinied 
cashmere and silk, reckless of the blighting 
effect of the sea air; and wore ornaments 
more costly than one usually cees at such o 
homely festivity. 

Mr. King was in towa, attending to-his wheals 
aad stocke, 

Then there was Mr, Leigh, the vicar, with life 
wile, three daughters, dad &! boy front “Harrow 
sent home sooner than usual, to bé out o 
the way of measles.” And there were hali-a- 
dozen more pretty girls, two with honourable 
prefix to their names ; and a couple of curates, 
one dark and rituaslistie; the “other fair -and 
muscular ;“and some hobbledehoy “offshoots 6! 
voble families, supported to be ie bag Sil 
culture under Mr, Uarr, ‘of Ashthorpe Grange, 
but delighted -to make’ themselves ‘ gehere ly 
useful at tennis, dancing, and quartette’ rties, 
in that slmost maniess* region, “And Tast io 
the list, like the bish¢p in a protedaion, or the- 
varie on a spire, wae Denis, Earl ‘of Armstead, 
in the peerage of England, and Viscount Conue- 
mara, in the peerage of Ireland, who lived” at 
Armstead Castle, and was lord-lientenant of tlie 
county. 

He was ‘a tall, handséme tan of five-ard- 
forty, with kind blue eyes’ and a long, tawny 
beard. He was very grave and dignified, snc 
one weuld have thought muth out of place 
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peer 
among those merry boys and girls, It was 
easier to fancy him one of a literary ov artistic 
coterie, or standiug up in hie place in the 
House of Lords to speak on matters of world- 
wide moment, 

He was a bachelor, and had suceceded to 


uutil recantly he had rambled about the world, 
leaving Armstead to an empire of dust and 
spiders and eheoted furniture. . He had ovca- 
resented himself at St, Stephen's 
during rare visita to London—once to take 
his oeth—-sometimes to listen languidly to a 
debate on Wish land-laws—-generally, merely 
to vote, beaten up by the Tory whip at the 
last moment, Then suddenly he had tired of 
a roving life, and awakened to his duties as 
great landed proprietor, As 9 most oligible 
mi ble man, the {mothers and maidens 
of his county hoped—and returned to Arm- 


The castle wae cleaned, then papered and 
painted, under his personal directfon; and he 
bad become @ mosh hospitable and a:ceasible | 
member of soclety. He paid flying visits to 
Londoa. Bui now that he had taken up bis 
abode ‘at the castle he seemed as unwilling to 
leave it as he had been before to visit it. At first 





he atayed on to superintend the alterations ; 


and now that they were finished, he atayed to 


enjoy them. 


He was now consulting Mrs. King as to the 
best kind of house-warming with which he | 
should return the hospitalities ihat had been 


showered upon him. She was proud ahd pleased 
to be singled out as an authority on social 
matters, and hardly noticed her daughter when 


she had taken her, place amongst the neta and | 


racketa, But Lord Armstead was watching 
her ~vistfully all the time in her bright, care- 
less youth, moving fo the game with the free 
active grace of Diana among her maidens. 

Then he saw the handsome young aailor 
look at his watch, hand his racket hurried!y 
to an unoccupied bystander, and shake hande 
in breathless. baste with everybody in turn, 


countess’s coronet who did not bear heraelf as 
behoved one destined to such high rank. She 
was surprised that he should speak so warmly, 
and it was truly annoying if it. should only be 
the caressing fondness‘of an elderly man for a 
pretty, attractive child 

He had seen her very seldom, Perhaps, when 
next year came, and she appeared before hin In 
London ‘with all the glory of a débutante, and 
the high-bred dignity of manacr that she must 
acquire iu the dagzlfny circles into which she 
should be introduced, he would see her in a 
uew light, and his evident predisposition tu her 
se grow into something very satisfactory | 
indeed, 

Presently he found himself near Cecile; aloue | 
for a minute, idly writing big C. A, K’s on the | 
sand, with the point of her sunshade, 

"} think you are tired of tennie, Miss King,” 
he sald; aud the great Earl of Armstead, tall 
and grand, and middle-aged, spoke quite difii- 
dently, almost ehyly, to this little, grey-eyed 
girl in the blue cotton dress and straw hat. . “IT 
have béen wondering whether yon would like 
to see tho alterations I have been making at 
the Castle, J think you have not been there 
lately 9” 

‘No,” whe said, looking up with her bright, 
straightforward eyes; “not for many years— 
nod rince I was a little girl, and you were always 
abroxd, My nurse used to go to see Mrs. Burrell, 
and take me; and then I explorad when they 
were talking and didu’t mise me,’ 

** And did you like it thea!” 

“Ob, ib was a wonderland!” she said, “So | 








“Tt ig like a picture or a story,’ thought Cecfle; 
“it would be quite wicked to cat and talk and 
do fancy work here. Ib looks like the sleeping 
palace. We ought to find ladies in farthiogales 
enchanted on the sofas, and meu io ruffs, and 
pretty little pink and blue cloaks, fallen asleep 
over their love-making.” 

“Tt is a fine establishment,” thought Mre, 
King. ‘ Stranger things have happened ; indeed, 
this would not be strange at all, I could wish 
for nothing more desirable, and really it does not 
seem ao unlikely,” 

OF course ahe was only thinking, so she did not 

explain to herself what was ac desirab’e, But 
she smiled her languid amile, and looked exqul- 
sitely refined and in keeping with it all, when 
Lord Armstead gave aer his arm and ied he: 
Into the great hsll—all golden light and dark 
shadow, the sun pouring in long level rays 
through the. tail mullioned windows, and lighting, 
up the portraits, opposite with capricious slec- 
tion, ; 
It was a magnificent room with a.stoue paye- 
ment and carved oak ceiling, a river of crimson 
carpet running through the centre and up the 
steps at one end to the dais, which was carpeted 
all over, and furnished ,with a table, sofa, chairs, 
and beokcaaos, 

There were huge stone fireplaces, guarded by 
griffins on either side; row upon cow of dark 
ld portraits, and higher up swuag banner after 
banner, each bearing the arms and name of ihe 
noble families whose blood ran in the present 
Karl's veins. 

The girls fu their morning dresses, the youths 


mysterious, with all the empty rooms and furni- | in knickerbockers and light summer clothes, the 
ture in piles. covered with holland, Nobody | two curates decorously black-coated and white 





himself and Mrs. King included, Mra, King 
vaid “ Good-bye!” absently ; she had not much | 
atteation to apare from an earl and to bestow on 
« naval sub-lieutenant. 

Last of all he went to Cecile, He only shook | 
hands as he did with the others, ‘saying “ Good- 
bye!” in cheery tones; and she smiled, and 
went back to her game; but she missed the ball, 
and lost much of her light-hearted rake poms 
and soon left the court in charge of Am igh, 
aod wandered along the seashore with the Har- 
row boy, 

Mre, King saw Norman's raplidly-retreating 
figure with eyos full of unmistakable relief, 
Theu she noticad Lord Armsetead’s wanderin 
attention, and that he was watching Cecilie wit 
‘questioning eyes, 

“Cecile is such a child, still,” she said, she 
will let any of those boys carry her off and 
monopolise her, You see the Leighs have been 
her playmates since childhood, and she forgets 
that she has left off wearing pinafores, and 
ougs to leave off chattering about shells and 
atc 
wv ., Sheds a child,” he answered, thoughtfully ; 

thore is an inexhaustible spring of youth in 
her. She will never grow old.” 

" Tadeed, Lord Armstead, she is not so childish 
a8 che looks,” said Mra, King, anxiously. “She 
is very well informed, and will easily throw off 
ner old habits when she ia introduced, And she 
is absurdly atrong and healthy ; she never had a 
ae {a her life, Why should ashe not 
de 0 < 

Lord Armatead smiled, 

“T meant that “she seems to have drunk an 


seemed to live there, but the ladies aud geutiemen | collared ; even Mrs, King, in her rich trailing 
in the pictures. I made.up stories about them. 
How they came down from thelr frames ab night 
and had fancy balls and theatricals—-and # great | 
deal of nonsense.” 

“Would vou care to come aud ese it now? | 
T think it looks much better than in ‘those | 
old, ghostly days, I. should like to hear, your | 
opinion on my work.” . ” 

“Tam afraid my opinion is not worth much,” 
phe eaid, laughing; “I dont think anybody 
ever wanted it before, Besides, how can I leave 
these people?" 

© My plan was this: If you approve,” he sald, 
“why nop come and finish the day at the! 
Castle? It is.so long light that you can sea the 
rooms perfecttly by daylight for two hours cr 
more, and then you shall have the other effect | 
of candlelight, I think the place looks at ite | 
very best by the soft evoning light. Burrell | 
would give us high tea, if you young Jadies pre- , 
ferred {t to dinner, Let us ask Mrs, King if she | 
will kindly consent to change her plans.’ 








with whom invitations to an 
castle were noi commou. High tea 


King’s landau. were filled again. And they 
presently found thenaselves alighting in the green 


soft, slant light of the evening sun. They had 
driven under au echoing archway, surmounted 
= | the same wornstoneescutcheon of the Aylmers 
of Arrastead, with its sight proud quarterings, 
and the earl’s coronet above, 

The grass in the quadrangle was smooth and 
soft as velvet; and dark glisteaing ivy clung 
luxuriously here and there about the walls 

The west side, were the building was lower, 
was in shadow; but the principal part of the 
Caetle wes on the east, and its long rows of Tudor 
windows flashed goldea iu the sunlight, 


their dreszes ; it was altogether auch a delight- | of light aod shadow before her, aa the 
fully impromptu thing. So the brakes and Mrs, | gathered in the corners and up in the lofty 


courtyard of Armstead Castile, { 
It looked very venerable end peaceful In the | lady looked out from the dimness, all living and 


silk and cashmere, looked very small and. insig- 
nificant there ; only Lord Armstead himeelf was 
In harmony, with his grave atatelinesas and chizgl- 
rous manuer. 

“Thia place ig just as you remember it,” he 
ssid to Cecile, “It has always been kept in 
order, being part of the house that is shown to 
strangers, Would you rather dina here, or 
have tea, or whatever we have, or in the room 
beyond {” 

‘€Oh, here!” gaid Cecile ; “do let us have ib 
here } one dines in dining-rooms everyday. Only 
it seems cather like desecration.” 

Lord Armatead smiled, referring the matter 
courteously to Mrs. King and the other matron 
ofthe porty, who was feeling much astonished 
aud considerably indignant at seeing a little chit 
like Cecile Kivg, just out of the school-room, 
referred to ag supreme authority in the 
matter, 

So they were all seate’ presently round the 
hospitably spread table, Mra, King and Mra, 


Mrs. King wss charmed, so were all the others, | Leigh presidiag at either end ; and the youthe 
earl’s baronial | and maidena laughed and caattered, and Cucile 
excused | way. very quiet, overawed by the weird effects 


gloom 


ceiling ; and some of the portraits were quite 


| 
| bidden in the darkness, while here and there a 
j 


mail-clad warrior or fair, white-bosomed court 


glowing in the dying radiance of evening. 

Lord Armstead, in bis raff and slashed pieevas, 
frowned at the careless revellers who were break- 
ing upon his dignified retirement with their 
frivolous, unheeding, mirth; byt. Lady Nelli 
Aylmer srmiled and. pouted, and darted, bright, 
killing glances, as if she still sought bo attract 
the adwiring homage that had once been pald to 
her by Rochester and Etheredga, and the Merry 
Manarch himseif, 

‘ne Lady Armatead looked aadly aud reproach 
fally with her dark eyes under her little. rings 
of curla; her lord had died on the seaffold for 





A small stone staircase ran up from the court- 





slixir of perpetual youth, I vever knew a gitl, 
or woman, ot child whose every movement was 
80 full of datense, eager life. We will not think 
of her as going through all the Seven Ages, 
Mre, King. She esems to bé born to live for ever 
io the fulness of life's brightest, most joyous 
spring { ” ‘ 

Lire, King waapuzcled, Lord Armstead seemed 
to Yke dnd sdmaire Cecile, and yet she could not 


yerd to the first-floor, where was the principal 
entrance; and delicate starry jessamine and 
tender pink roses hung in festoons from the 
balustrade, and clustered about the door. The 
great grey keep rose majestically in front, with 
the flag hangivg languidly in the still air. 

It was all ve-y eolemn and stately, with the 
mournful beauty that there is always abowh old 
mansions, even wher they are constantly in- 





fancy that be would choose & lady to wears 


habited, and kept ia perfect repair. 


King Charles, sod Armatead Castle ehould have 
mourned him for ever, 

Cecile looked af them all, ax far as she could 
see, snd neglected her cup and plsis, Lord 
Armatead, -from his place, noted every varying 
; expression, though be was talking about the 
parish and the church reatordtion {ov Mra, Leigh, 
aad about the prospects of the next hunting 
aeason to the vicar, who did not. hunt, {pn defer- 

ence to his wife and his curate; bub, neverthe- 
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lean, took a very keen interest in the sport from 
which hia cloth debarred him. 

Then they went all over the house, through 
the small quaist roome, none of them a tenth 
of the sive of the banqueting hall ; all with ple- 
turesque, mullioned windows and deep-carved 
fireplacer, filled with dark oak cabinets, great 
china jar, curious spindle-legged chairs and 
tables, chippendale bookcases, whose brass handles 
shone like gold in the sunset, 

Most of it was really old furniture, dragged 
into the light of day from dark closeta and 
lumber-rooms, carefully repaired and matched, 

The gilt mirrors and consoles, the drawing- 
room suites of gay silk and walnut, the marble 
labs and flowery carpets of the last régime, had 
been banished, and their places filled by sub- 
atitutes so exquisitely chosen that every chair 
and curtain and carpet looked as if it had been 
in its place since the castle was built.” 

“ Doesn’t it make one feel so dreadfully small 
and common $” whispered Fanny Leigh to Cecile 
es they were looking out at the wide-spreading 
park with ite clumps of guarled oaks and knotted 
thorns, under which the deer were sleeping in 
dark, etill groups, while the stars began to come 
out palely in the east, and a large silver crescent 
hung low on the horizon. 

“JY never thought about} myself at ‘all!” said 
Cecile, startled and jarred upon, 

“You are pleased?” asked Lord Armetead, 
coming up quickly, 

She looked up, saying simply, “Yes!” but 
her eyes were full of all the appreciative 
response he wished to see, Then she said, 
softly,— 

“1b is so beautiful |” 

“And yet there is a something wanting—a 
roc’s egg—to make it perfect !"’ 

‘Decidedly so1” said Mrs, Leigh, who came 

up suddenly, overhearing only the last sentence. 
“Ib wants a lady’s presence to give ft an air 
of refined comfort! You want flowers and 
pretty work about, Lord Armstead, and mueic 
lying sbout the pianos, and tennis-nets on the 
lawn.” 
** Yes ; it is only a bachelor’s house, after all |” 
he said. “TI suppose that must be what is want 
ing, for it looks only a very gloomy old place 
sometimes, In spite of all the pains I have taken 
to make it home-like |” 

He spoke lightly to Mrs, Leigh, and then called 
her attention te a Titian, small and dark, but 
wonderfully rich of tint, and he thought wiat- 
fully of the picture he coveted most to see in his 
home—a bright, girlish face with upturned grey 
eyee and bronze rippled hair, living avd loving, 
aud multiplying his wealth and state a hundred- 
fold by sharing it with him, 


OHAPTER IL, 

Tue roc’s egg wissing from Ashthorpe Park 
wae not of the same genus as Lord Armatead’s, 
Everything was there that money could buy, and 
taste select. 

There were splendid gardens and conserva- 
tories, a sweeping lawn, a park pearly as large as 
Armstead, 

There were no deer, but there were peacocks 
on the terrace, sweeping their lovug trains alozg 
the gravelled drive. 

The rooms were splendidly furnished ; and if 


. there were 20 famlly por-raits, there were score 


upon score of well-chosen pictures, ancient and 
modern, aud there was a grand coat-of-arms 
carved on the library fireplace, and in other 
places, too, and there were rare sbatuettes on 
tables and cabinets, and brackets filled with 
chins, and soft, deep carpets on the inlaid floors, 

Everything had been bought by Mr, King, and 
had cost s great deal of money; but there was 
one thing that he could not buy. Henry VIIL 
said he cou!d make a duke, but he could not 
make a Holbcin. He might hive said as truly 
that he could make a duke, but he could not 
make a gentleman ; and neither could Mr, King 
with his thousands, make a patrician home like 
Armstead at Ashthorpe Park. 

Costly, splendid, luxurious and tasteful it was, 
but it wae ail flash and glitter, skin-dcep 


P 





Money jingled in the soft, hushed tread of the 
well-trained servants, in the silken rustle of Mrs. 
King’s dresses, in the opening and shutting of 
the painted doors. 

It blinked and glinted in the heavy plate and 
délicate cut glass ; on the new picture frames, 
and the priceless Florentine vases ; on the silver 
candelabra, and tho jewels on Mrs. King’s slender 
white fingers, It weighed down the vich cur- 
tains over the doors and windows, and the 
atmosphere heavy with the scent of rare flowers. 

It had bought beauty and luxury and position. 
People said it might yep buy rank—-but it could 
not buy noble lineage, and after that Mrs, King 
vainly sighed. . ‘ 

She was sitting In her low, softly-cushioned 
chair, her idle hands in her lap, alone in her 
beautiful drawing-room. The warm odorous 
summer air stole in at her window beneath the 
blinds, She could just see a strip of park and 
trees, and the keep of Armstead Castle in the 
hazy distance, over the dark, silent summer 
woods. 

» Inepite of her rich dress and sparkling jewels, 
her entourage of wealth and ease, a pucker of 
anxiety was upon her fair brow. 

First there was Cecile, just, seventeen, not In- 
troduced ; not a beauty by any meaus, though a 
fresh, pleasant-looking maiden, but without any 
appreciation of elegant comfort, much less of 
rank and position, and a@ coronet likely to be laid 
at her feet ; not a brand new Brummagem one, 
but real old pearls and strawberry leaves in 
their twelfth or thirteenth blossoming ; and she 
was such a self-opivionated, tricky, not-to-be-de- 
pended-upon girl, that she might actually refuse 
to pick it up for the very ridiculous reason that 
she did not want it, 

Mrs, King did not even know whether Cecile 
was conscious or not of Lord Armstead’s devotion. 
She seemed quite as rauch pleased to talk to the 
vicar, the curate, old married Sir James Dering 
and Tommy Dering, who was at Eton, 

She dared not hint to Cecile, or try to sound 
her on the subject, for if the girl once sus- 
pected she were planned about, or even hoped 
about, it would drive her into extreme oppo- 
sition. Ber mother could only watch, and do 
her best to smooth away obstacles that might 
arise ; it was quite impossible to manage or 
contrive. 

Then Mr. King had not “been himself of late. 
He had never shown her any tender careful 
attention since the firet year of their married 
life. He was completely absorbed in business, 
and she had grown to be too much absorbed in 
her estabMshment, her social duties, and her 
climbing up the ladder of society to miss the 
petting and devotion for which she had once 
craved. But lately, especially since the winter, 
his absences from home had become longer and 


| more frequent; and when he did spend a week 


or two in his spendid house he was always cross 
and pre-occupied, writing lettere, or seizing and 
devouring the contents of the post-bag with 
feverish anxiety. 

At firet bis wife fancied his irritability must be 
caused by threatened gout; now ehe felt eur 
that something had gone wrong with his new 
venture -- Wheat Cecilia. 

Still there were other mines and other ventures 
on hand. If Wheat Cecilia did fail it could 
scarcely affect seriously their immense income, 

If Mr. King was much put out she must say no 
more about the yachting trip she had been pro- 
posing for the autumn: but they could live 
quietly unti) May, perhaps taking Cecile to Scar- 
borough or Burntisland for bathing, and Mr, 
King would have recovered his temper by the 
epring, when they must go up to town and intro- 
duco their only child—their young hefress. 

But Mrs, Kivg knew that if unmarried earle 
were not quite rarities’ in town neither were 
helreeses, aud Cecile might not have auch a bril- 
liant chance again if she threw away this one, 
And she grew worried and anxious, and won- 
dered where Cecile was all thia hob afternoon. 
She had gone to the church with a great basket 
of hothouse flowers to adorn it it for a choir 
festival, but she was surely very long. 

Then Mrs. King's heart quite stood still with 
the horror of new euspicion, ‘ What if Cecile 





should get into any scrape with thecurate? She 
was quite capable of it! She should go no more 
alone to the church or echools on any pretext 
whatever. And Mrs, King grew more ty more 
restless, and was just going to ring to send some- 
body in search, as if for a truant child, when the 
culprit herself walked into the room looking very 
hot and uncomfortable, hurriedly accounting for 
herself before her mother had had time to ask 
& question, 

* | took the fowers and left them with Panny 
Leigh, mother, They were charmed with them. 
They kept me to show me some devices, and 
then I came home through the woods for cool- 
nese, Oh dear! one cannot breathe to-day,” 

“Tt is most tiresome and unladylike, Cecile,” 
said Mrs. King, croesly, “ that you should run 
about the country alone, and stay #0 long that 
one never knows where to find you, and then 
come in with a face like ahaymaker. Fancy ii 
Lord Armstead bad been here and seen you-—or 
anybody! Dogo and cool yoursélf, and make 
yourse!f presentable. You know I cannot endure 
people coming when I am alone, This heat 
quite exhausts me,” 

Cecile went out with an unmistakable look of 
relief. She went to her pretty dressing-room, 
with its wide, open windows and cool chinia 
hangings, but she made no attempt at improving 
her appearance. She did her very best to make 
matters worre by sitting down on her low sofa 
and burying her face in her hands, and giving 
way to bitter, but amothered sobs and floods of 
tears. 

‘¢Oh dear! oh dear!” she cried, “ what an 
unfortunate, wicked girl I am! Oh, I am so 
sorry! I couldn’t help it—how could I guess! 
Ob, it is dreadful ! Oh ! how could anybody ever 
think of such a thing? Oh dear, dear me!” 

And the terrible, wicked, unfortunate thiog 
that had happened was only that the had been 
asked to become & counters and mistress of the 
beautiful old castle, with ite park and woods, and 
the wife of a good, high-minded, noble English 
gentleman, who loved her with ali his heart, 

She had been sauntering along the path in the 
wood, singiog softly to herself, and now and then 
stopping to watch her white, brown-patched 
fox-terriers hunting for rabbits and such small 
deer araongst the bracken and nut trees, and 
sometimes standing to look at a saucy little 
squirrel sitting up in an oak, with its timid, 
questioning brown eyes and great curly brush 
along its back. 

A big black retriever dashed through the un- 
derwood and joined the chase, She looked up, 
and saw Lord Armstead looking at her with his 
grave, kind eyes, 

He had been all over the world, and seen beau‘y 
in every created form and colour—-dark, langnish- 
ing southern loveliness, fair-baired, blue-syed 
Germans, and voluptuous, gazelle-eyed eastern 
odalisquee. ; 

He had studied beauty as it appeared idealized 
in the brain and heart of great artiets In the 
galleries of Rome and Florence, and livivg for 
ever on glowing canvas and in Smperishable 
marble; but he had wearied of it all, and had 
even come to care more for a china cup or & fan- 
tastic dado than for the fairest woman’s face. 

And then he had seen this bright, happy-faced 
child, younger than her eeventeon sweet years, a2 
he was older than his four-and a-half decades, 
and she had brough? him a new message of hope- 
fulness and new life, and for the firat time in his 
life a real, true, purelove had taken possession 
of his heart, 

He did not intend to tell her of it yet. Bhe 
was 8o young, and would be etartled, He would 
be very pstient, and win her love slowly, bu: 
surely. 

That he would win it some time he never 
doubted, but he was strangely humble and 
utterly without reliance on the persuasive force 
of his rank. 

He knew that Cecile would not be won by 
such an allurement, and he felt a great yearning to 
be loved for himegelf—loved by a fresh, honest, 
young heart, that had never wasted itself on 
dreams of gratified vanity or ambition. 

And in spite of his well-considered resolution, 
in spite of her complete unpreparedness, he told 
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her of his love In the wood, and asked her not to 
answer him there and then, but to remember 
that he loved her and would wait patiently until 
she had learnt to love him, even for twice seven 


yeare, 

But Cecile thought him quite an old gentle. 
man, and could have laughet when he contem- 
plated waiting fourteen years longer before he | 
married had she not been first astonished and | 
frightened, and then genuinely distressed. 

“Ob, no, no, no!” she cried; “dear Lord 
Armatead, I wish this had not happened.  can- 
not understand how you could think of such a 
thing. I mean, Iam not worth it, I amsosilly 
and etupid, bub I know I cannot marry you. 1 
don’t mean to be ruce and ungrateful,” she said, 
in a pretty apologetic voice, laying her hand 
confidingly in his, and then trying to draw it 
away when she found how painfully he grasped 
it. “It is very, very kind of you—only too 
kind ; and I do like you so much-—really ; but I 
am sure you have quite a mistaken idea of me, 
or you would not have thought of it.” 

“Never fs a long time,” he said, gently and 
quietly ; “one easily talks of ever and never at 
seventeen. | should not bave spoken so soon ; 
but now that it is done it seems to be the best 
way after all, I am much olderthan you, child 
—thirty yeare older ”—he winced slightly as he 
said it. It sounded like such a formidable gulf 
between them, and he saw her shrink a little at 
the mention of the disparity. ‘‘And I have 
learnt that at least a great deal of good comes to | 
those who know how to wait, Do nob distress | 
yourself—you have not pained me, I could uot 
have expected It to be otherwise,” 

“Ob, please don’t talk of waiting—it is no 
use, I am quite, quite sure. Oh dear! it fs 
#0 Greadfu)—-but it is uot my fault. I had no 
idea!” 

“Then I will uot talk of it, and you need not 
remember it. iam going to Norway to-morrow, 
or to-night if I can get off, so my presence will 
not force the memory upon you. Onsly ies me 
ask one thing of you. Ifever you should want 
8 friend—it does not seem likely now, doas it? 
but we all find s seed of a true friend sometimes 
in our lives—you will remember me, and let me 
help you if I can,” 

He shook hands in his usual guiet courtly 
way, and walked on, through the wood, nevar 
looking back. And Cecile sat down upon the 
moss and ferns, and tried to realise the thing 
that had happened. 

She never once recollected that the man who 
had aeked her to marry him was an earl, She 
only thought of him as an elderly gentleman 
very kind and most charming to talk to, when 
be told her about his pictures and bric a-brac, 
and his etrange adventures; and she had given 
him pain and broken up their pleasant friend- 
hip, and behaved very badly indeed, 

Then she laughed at the preposterous notion of 
herself, settled into a sober married lady, just 
when she wae begiuning thoroughly to enjoy 
life. And to marry a man as old as her 
father! She didn’t want to marry anybody ; 
the idea of a husband‘wae utterly absurd, and 
out of the question. 

Then es she sat under the beeches and 
larches, while the wild rozes hung in the bushes 
and the flies buzzed in the still afr, and now 
and then 2 trout jumped out of the river, ehe 
thought that though the {dea of a husband was 
very prosy and humdrum and unattractive, the 
ides. of a lover was very bright, and all painted 
in colours of roe and golden. But she dii not 
think of Lord Armstead as a lover ; it was more 
repulsive to her to look upon him in that light 
than in the other. 

She thought of a brown, young face with 
merry blue eyes and frank, joyous smile, and 
ewrly hair dawp with the salt spray. 

And it was a pleasant thought; for she sat 
on, smiling unconsciously, the eunny river 
beneath her eyes, but seeing with her epirit’s 
eyes only the boundlew bine expanse of the 
Atlantic, Then the church clock chimed, and 
she started from her trance. 

The dogs, tired of her stillness, barked and 
bounded round her, as she rose quickly and 





went home, 


Afterwards she remerabered how kind Lord 
Armstead was, and how sorry he had looked, 
and she cried in bitter repentauce of the wrong 
she had so unconsciously dove. 

Mr. King came home next day for a dinner 
party ; and Mrs. King had the disappointment 
and mortification of an apology from Lord 
Armatead, who was on the point of leaving for 
Norway. 

The truth did not dawn upon her; but she 
was extremely annoyed, first that her principal 
guest should fail her, and then that, for the 
present, her hopes about Cecile must be laid 
aside, 

it was a splendid dinuver ; for the London 
season was over, and mont of the neighbouring 
farailies were back agaln in their country seats, 
bringing with them an Influx of new faces as 
they filled the houses with visitors on their way 
to the grouse moors. 

Mrs, King had a lord to take her out to din- 
ner, and there were three M.P.’s with their 
wives, and a baronet, and an honourable, and 
reverend rector to say grace, besides lesser 
lurainaries, 

But she noticed that her husband looked worn 
and depressed when he was not speaking, and 
his flow of conversation was evidently forced ; 
and being naturally vervows and fanciful she 
felt burdened by a vague dread of she knew 
not what, ond, for the time, forgot that Lord 
Armstead had so suddenly disappeared, and 
watched her husband furtively from behind the 
tall array of plants between them, barely listen- 


| ing to the aristocratic goseip of Lord Kingussie 


at her side, 

“ How extravagantly those people do things,” 
eaid his lordship to her ladyship in the privacy of 
their brougham, ‘‘ And they never seam to get 
used to their magnificence. I could see that 
Mrs. King had the dinner on her mind all the 
time I was talking to her, They cannot learn to 
be easy and natural |” 

'* And that man isa perfect bear!" said Lady 
Kingussie, “ His thoughts are always on "Change, 
He cannot talk when he is not quoting stock, or 
whatever they call it. But the girl is nice and 
unaffected, poor thing!” 

“I wonder how much he has 9 year?” said 
Lord Kingussie, meditatively, ‘“ Flardly knows, 
I should think. He is a lucky fellow—prudent 
and steady-going too, They have been rich for 
a long time now, and seem as safe as the Bank, 
But one never knows what may happen in 
trade,” 

Rat, in spite of what he said Lord Kinguasie 
was as much astonished as all the reat of the 
county, almost as much as poor, bewildered 
little Cecile, when news came in a few days 
that the great mining speculation, Wheat 
Cecilia, had failed, and thab the Kings were 
ruined, 

Mr. King had never been popvler, and nobody 
was particularly sorry for him. Some people 
pitied the innocent wife and daughter, until they 
remembered that Mrs, King had a large fortune, 
which, of course, would have beev settled on 
herself and her child, But gradually one fact 
after another became public, and ths terrible 
truth stood bare before the world. 

There was vo fraud, nothing in the least dis- 
honest. Mr. King was only to blame as a gambler 
is to blame who goes on laying stake after stake, 
hoping his luck wil! turn, and finding himeelf 
peunilees in the end. 

Wheat Cecilia had been the last venture of 
a chain of unsuccessful speculation. In it 
Mr. King had risked oll that remained of bis 
fortune, which had been rapidly dimiaishing in 
the last four years. He had also most urfortu- 
nately risked hie wife's money, which was 
entirely at his di The die was cast; bis 
luck bad not turned ; all was over. 

Mrs, King, never strong, with her Indian 
constitution, fell serioualy ill, Occile could 
realise nothing; and the occupation and 
anxiety of waiting on her mother filled her 
mind, so she could not take the catastrophe in, 

Mr, King shud himself up in his study, and 
would give neither assistance nor information 
to them. 


Gecile learnt at last, piecemeal, the whole state ‘ She thought her life was all over. 


! of affairs, She knew it was ruin, but for a 
long time it was only a word to her with vr: 
meaning. ' 

| ‘There was still plenty to eat and drink ; the 

| handsome rooms looked the same as if nothirg 
bad happened or would happen to distu! 
their order: the servants were all about, re 
spectfully sympathetic, attending to their duth 

with mechanical precision. Cecile did ne: 
hear them talking amongst themeelves, eriti- 

cising and prophesying, and speculating on n.w 

places, 

But soon enough there came s day when ske 
passed through an ordeal of fire. Ashthorpe was 
to be sold, with all the furniture, pictures, horees, 
carriages—even a day was fixed for the sale ¢: 
the flowers, 

To turn out of ber beautiful home, to see a!: 
the objecta familiar since her infancy scattere? 
to the four wirds, to become the property cf 
strangers! Slowly and painfully, each new ides 
a fresh stab in her quivering, sensitive heart, sho 
took it all in. 

‘On Wednesday, the 17th--on Wednesday, 

the 17th,” she repeated to herself. “The furni, 
ture is to be sold on the 17th; we must be gone 
| by then, for the beds and chairs are going to be 
sold, so we shall have nothing to sleep or siv 
upon, And where in all the wice world can we 
go ? ” 
She went cut into the garden for the jirst 
time for a fortnight. She had been with her 
mother, glad of the excuse to keep indoors, and 
be out of the way of curious if not unfriend)y 
eyes, 
Everyihing looked so exactly the same: the 
peacock perched on the balustrade of the terrace, 
the peahen on the steps, the fountain merri'y 
dancing and sparkling amongst the flower-beds, 
the geraniums and calceolarias and lobelias Jaunt- 
ing in their gay borders, the roses and lilies and 
mignonette in their tender fragrant beauty, the 
wide-spreading cedars casting their dark layers 
of shade” over the velvety turf, the glittering 
acres of glass, the paie blue smoke wreaths from 
the lodge amongst the elme, 

She walked on till she came to the railings of 
a paddock; a young bay mare recognized her 
step and ran whinonyfing up, thrusting her nose 
forward to be caressed. Cecile smiled, glad ‘o 
meed a friend that loved her, feelfug sywpathy fn 
that love, though it was unreazoning snd quite 
ignorant of her trouble. 

“Hero, dear Hero!” she said, “you are the 
only friend I have left!” 

Then a sharp pany smote her; the horses and 
| dogs must be sold ! 

Nobody but herself had ever ridden Hero since 
she was broken in, three years ago, and they loved 
each other dearly, She was so gentile, and grace- 
ful, and affectionate, and yet so splrited, though 
she would always obey Cecile’s hand, fb ways 
pain beyond bearing to think that she, too, murt 
pass inte strange hands, 

And Cecile ran through in her mind a Met 
all her pots, and she thought of the anguish she 
had read of in slave stories, were children are 
parted from roothers and husbands from wivee, 
and she thought that she was tasting a sorrow 
very like theirs 

There was Hero; then there was dear, shaggy 
old Bobby, on whom she had :idden from her 
babyhved, until she was promoted to Here 
surely no one would want to buy Bobby! He 
was no use to anybody, and was ending bis dayo 
in » grass field 'n eplourean idleness, 

She did not care so very much for the carriage 
horses, they were changed so frequently. They 
had had one pair for ovly three months; not 
old friends even, like her father’s saddle horees, 

And, oh! the doge—how she loved the dogs, 
especially her own fox-terriers, and the big New- 
foundland that she bad ridden on the lawn when 
she was very small; and little Dash, the Sky» 


f 


terrier. 

What would life be with nothing left to love ! 
Her poor little heart-string: were each tightly 
bound round something--whot should she do 
when they wers all torn away ? 
| She had always loved her home, and now she 

thought she had never known how dear ft we 
At seventee) 
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vw ’ 
was v 


very sad; so che satgown ona low, rustlé 
seat, beside a fishpon@y shut in by a hedge of 
sweet briar, and began to cry for herself, in pity 
for Ler early sunsep, and the dreary, long twi- 
Ught before her, 7 
T did her good} they cleared her dull, 
ching bead, where they had been gathered 
heavy, unehed, for se Jong. ° 

he dried Ker eyes, and the cool air from the 
poud came gratefully to her hot brow and cheeks, 
She clasped ber hands and leant forward as if the 
silent, lily-laden water were a magic mirror, in 
which she Gould read her destiny. It was of no 
ip there and cry; indeed she could not 
sven 66 Bae mach longer, 

She must do Micssthing, and she wondered 
what it would be, She kuew nothing about 
taoney, #¢ had’ always come to her; and she had 
no idea bow hard it eometimes is to make it. 

She bad heard over ani over again, that they 
had lost everything, and yet she did not under- 
stand that. it migh: be dificult for her father to 
make an income, starting afresh. She knew that 
they Were going to be poor and live in a small 
house, dud have one or two servants, but she 
nevér doubted that they would be comfortable 
after a fashion. 

House-rent and wages never crossed her mind: 
she supposed they would have smal! plain dinners, 
bubenicely cooked snd served as a matter of 
course 5 plenty to eat, but nop much varicty 
She wonid make her dresses lash a long time ; 


1 Lears 


they would have to be turned and altered, of 
course, but she bad quite left off growing, which 
was lucky. 

They would hava to take cabs, aa there would 
be no carriagee and horses, bub they were going 

» live in London, zo they would find them con- 
venient epough. Her mother must have little 
comforts aud delicacies, or shé could not live, but 
Cacile was quite ready to rough f€,"and do with 
bare necessaries, 

A guick step came towards her, behind the 
briar hedge, and the awish of a dress, She 
looked anxiously rouad for a hiding-place—she 
did so ha‘e the idea of seeing strangers, but there 
was neither time nor opportunity. So she rose, 
julet aud self-nosseesed, and shook hands’ with 
the vicar’e wife, who was really a kind-hearted 
wowan at the bottom, though inquisitive and 
fond of meddling in other folks’ business, 

It was fortunate for Cecile that it was eo, for 

any others, who were as kindly intentioned 
were hindered by delicacy from offering assistance 
Mrs, Leigh wags burdened by no fine senee of 
delicacy ; but Abe was sorry, and came -to be 
useful / 

‘Aud now, Cecile,” she eaid, after inquiries 
about health were over, “ what do you think of 
doing! Most likely I can be of some use in 
advising you. Your mother is delicate, and, 
besides, knows very little of the world ; and you 
have no aunts that I ever heard of. Of couree, 
everything you tell me, dear, will be quite 
sacred, and if I can help you, I ehall be trnly 
olad,” 

Cecile looked up at Mra, Leigh’s kind, motherly 


ace, 





sbe had been feeling so lonely that her lips 
quivered at the sound of sympathy. 
“} think there is nothing to 


has no money at all; ‘he will probably have to 
got a situation as clerk or manager, if he is lucky 
enough, and he may possibly hear of nothing for 
some time, And have you though about your- 
self? Whatare you going to do!" 

“Dol” asked Cecile, puzzled ; "I shan’b want 
to do anything. I don’t care at all for gaicty. 1 
shall like ening, if we have a garden, and I 
shell try to trim my bonnets and make my 
dresses, and hel; fiothier with housekeeping, and 
be very busy and useful,” 
“And who is to pay for the materials you 
make into dresses, and for the mead and 

oseries, and washing—the coals and gas and 

axes 1” 

Cecile was ignorant, but she was far from belng 
stupid, She ast dumb with horror at hearing 
of all these unknown sources of expense. 

“We shall have some money-—some time ;” 
she said, at last. Then she burst into tears, 
crushed by her strange new woes, and sobbed 
upon Mrs, Leigh’s broad black silk shoulder. 

“There, dear, there 1” said the vicars wife, 
her own eyes full of teara “Cry away, it will 
do you good, poor darling. You are young to 
bear 50 prt trovble, and have been badly 
brought up for meeting if. But it's no use 
shutting one’s eyes to the truth; and if you 
make up your mind to face it now you will find 
ib come easter in time. You will be much 


| happier with something to do, to occupy your 


mind, and keep you from feeliog a burden to 
your parents; indeed, you might be a great help 
to‘them, if you get a good salary, Your accom- 
piishments are all fresh.” 

“Salary!” cried Cecile, with flashing eyes; 
‘* What do you mean, Mra. Leigh 1” 

“You wouldn't be the first lady, Cecile, who 


| has had to carn her living by teaching,” eaid Mre. 


Leigh. “ You would get into @ nice family, and 
with your music and languages se good, you 
wight ask ninety pounds a-year.” 

Cecile’s anger had gone. She asked fo a low, 
frightened whisper : ** Do you really think things 
are a8 ‘bad ag that? Must £ work for money ! 
But I cannot teach—I am not clever-—-I know 
almost nothing.” 

“Then there's been a great deal of money 
wasted on your education! But nonsense ; you 
speak French and German very well, and your 
singing is first-rate, However, we won't taik of 
that to-day ; your pew home is the first thing to 
think of. Would you like me to go up to towa 
to-morrow—you can go too, or not, as you like— 
and look for a likely house? I have seen the 
trustee, and know pretty well what kind of a 
house it must ba, You eay your father will not 
move, but leaves everythiog to him and you. 
You had best go with me, and see for yourself 
It will be better for you than moping here.” 

It was hard to bear for a gir! who had never 
before known an hour’s anxiety, whose only ex- 
perience of the want of money had been when 
she put her hand fo her ket and found she 
had forgotten her puree. But painful as it was 
to make an effort, she thought that there was 
something to do; even the act of bracing herself 
to face circumstances was better than inaction, 


| and took her mind awey from contempiation of 
| present sorrows, and from debilitating itself by 
io bub go to 4 | vague forebodings of the unknown trials before 


smaller house, somewhere fn London,” she said, | her, 


“T believe we are goiog to an hotel firsb—-until | 
we find a house that will suff, Then we shall 
be very economics!, and I am sure we shall be | 
happy when we are used to it, 
Norwood, with nice gardens, We conld do 
cne of them until better times come.” 
"Dear child!” said Mrs, Leigh, “you cannot 
expect to live in a villa at Norwood with a garden; 
rents are nob st all low there. You will have to 
go to a house 'n a cheap street, somewhere about 
Russell-equare, or farther north, And I should 
sdvise your father to save most of the allowanee 


and 


I have seen ao! 
great many pretty liotle houses about Clapham | 





4 
tt on expensive hotels,” 

“Ina street |” repoated Cecile, quite appalied. 
"We cannot live in a street; the voise would 
kill mother,” 

‘The noise 


‘ 
id it? 


2)? 


yf Grosvenor-equare wouldn’t kill 
But you see, Cecile, your father 


or, W 


ey make him from the estate, and not to spend | 


CHAPTER III. 


A. DULL street in the north of London; small 
common-locking houses with a bay window on 
the ground floor, and threeemall ones close together 
above; then a dormer window in the roof, It 
was a new street, and the pavement had just 
been completed in this part, though the road 
wasa chaos of mud and stones; further up the 
street were unfinished houses, and no pavement ; 
then came a dreary wildvroess of building sites, 
brickyards, and clayey ponda, 

Inside the house it was atrange and unhome- 
like. Cheap and showy furniture had been pur- 
chased with a sum of money advanced to Mr. 
King: a few ornaments, imitation antique, a 
piauo hired at so much @ month, harsh, and dis- 
ecrdant of tone—there were no books about— 








the only pretty things im the smart little room 
they called the drawing-room were some flowers 
that Cecile had bought in the street that moru- 
ing—sweet country-looking roses, sweet peas and 
mignonette, and Cecile herself, who was sitting 
eurroundod by crewel and wools, trying to ‘Work 
a few pretty odds-and-ends to make the place 
look comfortable, $ 

They had been established fn Beaconsfield 
street for two months, and Cecile was thinking 
busily, sometimes rather wearily, of the future. 
The fuss and activity of the removal, the buyirg 
of the furniture, and the settling into the new 
groove was over, and there was time to look 
about, : 

She had learnt a great deal In that time ; new 
knowledge had come pouring into her, dasing 
her at first, m 

Mra. King was really incapable, physically 
and mentally, of exertion ; she was never strong, 
aud the shock had weakened her terribly. 

She gave way under it-entirely, and made nc 
attempt to rally. She lay ia tod avery until 
one o'clock, then slowly dressed, asaisted by the 
housemaid and Cecile, complaining bitterly all 
the time of their want of akill and quickness, 

t last she went, to the drawing-room.and lay 
on the sofa, alternately crying avd complaining ; 
rising ab seven to go into the emall, stuffy diping- 
room, with its view of a back eoal-house, 
and the back of the next street.. She could not 
bear the sight ; ao the blinds were pulled dow 
and the gas lighted, which only reminded her 
that they had nq silver candle-sticiss, ome 

The dinner was ill-cooked, the . table-cloth 
soiled and crumpled. The housemaid who 
waited was slow and stupid ; she breathed -hard, 
and was noijay in moving the plates and, dishes, 

Mr, Kiog ‘nsisted on having four courses and 
dessert, and grumbled at the hardship of doing 
without entrées and creams, though Cecile knew 
well enough that they had, much more on the 
table than they could afford, 

Be was angry ii Cecile refused wines, and 
deseerb, angry with Mra, King if she ate littie, 
augry with the cook for making the dishes eo 
untempting, angry with the  housemaid for 
handing hin: the wrong wine. 

He was furlous when he fouud out where he 
must live. He wanted to begin his new life 
with every elegant comfort around him, if mot 
with luxury, and Cecile had great difficulty in 
persuading him to do with two servants) though 
now abe was beginning te wonder how money 
would be found te pay the wages -of two, and 
wished she bad thought of trying to manage 
with one. 

For Mr, King had nothing todo, and their 
emall stock of ready-money was rapidly dwindling 
away. 

He had given a sum into Cecile’s hands for 
housekeeping, reserving the rest for hia own 
daily use; but haneoms and cigars, and wine 
aud luocheons in town, avd newspapers, had 
soon made his purse empty; he had applied to 
Uecile for replenishment, and nearly drained her 
suppliea, And all the tims he insisted on “ living 
like a gentleman,” ae he said. 

‘We must not lower ourselves further than 
we cau help,” he said; “ it is degradation enough 
as it is to live in thia hovel, and have one’s plate 
taken away by a rovgh, dirty hand, Money will 
come in goon, snd meantime, Cecile, you must be 
more economical,” ~ 

Cecile bad exactly five pounds in hand: a 
butcber’s bil! to pay for a fortnight, milk fora 
month ; and it was October and growing chilly, 
and she had just begun to realise that coals 
did not grow in cellars, but must be ordered ia 
and paid for, She still, to all practical purpose, 
fancied that gas ran naturally through the pipes, 
and that the revenues o/ the country and muni- 
cipal expenses were independent of rates and 
taxes. ’ 

Onée she would have thought five pounds a 
good deal of money for housekeeping ; but now 
she knew how very quickly it’ went in Ittle 
daily necessaries, without counting euch Targé 
items as eating ard drinking. 

The people oppdsite washed fn the house, sad 
she wondered if they would find it more ecomo- 
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consideration every week. 


v 


cut how they lived. . 


Gf course they were pecple different altogether | mean turroundings, The careworn pucker had 
id t passed from her brow, but it was not the happy 
thay should hav’ to shape their lives to mateh | child he “had left whom he had found again, 
ttiosé of the clerks and shopkeepers and lodging: | but « brave-looking, earnest-nyed girl, Aad he 


trom. themeelves ; it wae horrid to think’ that 


house keepers smongst whom their lob was | p 


wretohed little photographer, the starved-looking | o 


young dressmaker, the ironmonger «nd bis rude, | upon her as if they could never gaze their ll, 
rough boyt, the telegraph clerks, andthe manager} the ugliness and commonnéss of the room 


of o large millinery establichment—they ell had | o 
money coming in, little though it might be. 


What did people do who had so money coming | corners in Norway, and bad not heard of their 
is at all? What rules bad they for domestic | misfortune for some weeks, Then ‘he had hurried 
; home as fast as steam could bear him in agonized 
Her father was growibg hopeless, though he inapatience to help. : 


éodnomy | 


still set his face eteadily against retrenchment. 
She thoveht of what Mra, Leigh had suggested ; | _ 


why should she not make’ money herself? Her | 5, the least know what be could do, 


father, of course, would be mad with indignation 


St the idea but asoney they must have, and if | 4. f.. , , F 
; ; A ; ashe was concerned ho might do as he 
heWwas dnable to make it, the task fell wpon his pleased, But that Cecile should suffer! ‘Titttle 
eit’ Sasarlie: were ‘a necessity: to 2 Woe of whose brown head he would not 
; ‘ AS Re ke: . ave seen hurt—on whom he fain would have 
Mrs. King. Cecile’s heart ached when «! “f thought | Javished all the love and cara and richés that were 
of her delicate, morbid mother, so ill-fitted ‘to | pi, 4, give! 


daughter’s shoulders. 
Comforts, 


battle with privation, - 


Sbe had been vexed that morning when Mr. | ip her but that of a friend, and not even of an 
King bad insisted on having game for dinner. | oj4 friend. He could not take advantage of her 
Game had been one of Cecile’s great surprises— position, to ask her to give him the right to shield 
she had had no idea bow much fp cost ; but ft | and earefor her all her life, But he did intend 
Wee (ae cay re | Mrs, King seemed to care for, | thay she should love hiw some day, oviy he 

herself for her meanuess in | wanted to wait until her love came freely ; he 
knew it could not be forced or bought. 


and Cecile ecold 
gtwiging this little expense. 
But what“could she do! She ‘took up the 


Times, which Mr. Kiog refused to give up, and} “y want to 
replace by a penny paper, and looked at<the | pnow anything about the theatres?” 


advertisements, but nobody seemed to want her, 


All ‘the’ governesses muet be experienced or ; ‘ : 
ad ‘1 ooo | there is nothing going on ab present; it {fs the 
eériificated;~or Parician, or German, or know dull seacon,- ,Still, if you care to go——” 





Latin-and mathematica; all the comupanions— 


there wers three wanted—must understand nurs. ‘| continued shyly ; “it is very conceited of me, 
bub I do so.wishy-do.you think I could ect {"’ 


ing, or be middle-aged, 
Phe could not be a nurse, or a waiting- maid, 


or a a00k ; nobody would take her, she thought, aes eer 
amiised; and it would kill her ‘nother if she wew ‘4 Good eaves, en me” she | ex. 
weat foto a shop, ‘There was no place for her in | Saimeds “youare surely nod thinking of that} 
Things are not so bad, are they? Acting is out 

: . F f the question; but are, you, seriously thinkin 
Theu the looked idly through the other sheet, | © ‘2° Weston 7. Spal: yee 
and her eye ‘fell anos the theatres. She did so of foie something for mcpey} I cannot allow 


the world, 


eojoy a play! Would she never in all her life 
be able to kee another ! 


races that were promised to her. 
A bright thought flashed into her mind. She 


might not be able to look at a play—could she | . : : 
possibly act injone? She knew she had # lovely | = Her face, welovd come over ite Wrightness,.. He 
i 


voice that. was capable of very high training. 


She had acted in theatricala often, not only in poe 
charades, but fa good parts—Conatance in She | UP With:her innocent confiding eyes. “Can you 
7} not tel! me of some way ia which I can make 


Stoops to Ci 
the firet bridesmaid in 7¥ial by Jury. 


actresses—why should not she at least make a 
Tittle one} ; 
Soher work fell from her hands, and she was 


“to absorbed in picturiog herself bringing down : : ‘ 

the house, like i Kendal or Ellen rand thap | Doticed by either of them. "1 should be so very 

she did not notice a ring at the door-bell, and | h8pry—-you would do me euch a great favour—if 

rose startled to her. feet when a tall, bearded | 7X would. allow me.to offer you a loaa—for 
yourself,..of course; your parents need know 


etranget entered unannounced, 

_ He had given his name to the servant, bot it 
had taken her so completely by surprise that she 
did not believe her ears. Then ehe heard Cecile 
ex@laim,-—- 

“Lord Armstead!” in a tone of fdelighted 
attonishment, and rushed to the kitchen, leaving 
the door open, to communicate the amasing piece 
of news to the cook. } 

She had never answered fw bell rung by'a live 
lord before, 
__ There was nothing but radiait pleasure in 
Cecile’s face. There was help come, somebody 





mital to do so, for the washing bill was rerious | on whom she felt she could folly rely, who 

would sympathise and advise, who knew all about 

6 fel} 80 lonely and ignorant ; if somebody | everything ; for the believed implicitly in the 

che only come aud advise her; sha knew | omnipotence and omnuiedience of the great and 

nothitg about the ways of euch people as those | rich friend who had ‘once bidden ber turn to him 
who lived near them, and wished she could find | when her hour of need should come, 


cast. "i her Greasy, neat and pretty as it wae, had lost the 
But, a6 Cecile reflected, there was one great | look of freshness that he had been used to see, And 
Avantage that those people had over them, The | though he waa tingling in every nerve at being 


’ speechless lor a minute ; sorrow struggling with 
- pe ehna jooked, forget fie Bektho dt telat “ant an intense wish to break ,hIs resolution, aud carry 

mS; her off and marry her) at onee, to save her, from) 
such @ life, 


apeta meat ie mam, Liney ba he 2pels, some} Lam afraid. it. is really necessary ; papa 


She hsd heard seems to get: nothing to do, and I thought you 
mn OF int srmenet mate ty would know what it would be best for me to do,” 


She looked #0 bright snd glad amongst her 


oticed ab once, with hie keen, anxious eyes that 


pce more in her presence, and his oyes rested 
ppressed him like pain. 


He had been wandering in out-of-the-way 


There had been ao further déldy in fidding 
hem out, and now that he had come he did not 


He had never liked vor trusted Mr, King, and 


He could not offer her money ; he had no right 


“Tam so gied to gee you,” she said, presently. 
uow something so much, Do you 
'* You,” he answered, much surprised; “ but 


"Oh, it is mot that,” she said, smiling; then 


“Acti” be repeated, “Yee! you ach very 


He paced quickly. up an? down ,the room, 


“You must not work. Icannot: bear it!” he 
raurmured in bis beard, 

“How do you know I shall nov do something to 
make myself famous, and that you will be proud 
to know me—like Miss Thompson, or Rosa Bon- 
heur, or George Eliot *” 

“You might do that,” he said, quickly, “ Cam 
you paint or write?” 

* Not @ bit,” she answered ; “ but there must 
be something I can do; I only want to find out 
what, Surely you can suggest something ?” 

‘It was very hard to control himself, but he 
tried, and succeeded, He would not pain her by 
causing her to have to refuse him again 5 ir 
would prevent him from being able to help her. 
She could not trust him asa friend, and he saw 
that hé was the only friend she bad who taight be 
of eervice, 

“Will fb pain you to tell me exactly how 
matters ore?” he asked, “‘'I canscarcely give 
advice or opinion unless I know a little more.’ 
She told hiay everything frankly, and then 
waited to hear his decision, 

“You must wait a little,” he said ; "some 
thing may turn up, you know, as Mr. Miecawbor 
said, Your father. may slready have heard of 
employment. And meantime i must insist on 
your allowing me to lend you a little money--if 
not for yourssif, to buy nice little things for your 
taother. You would have thought fb quite right 
if I had sent her a hamper of game, or scme curi- 
osities of gourmandise from abroad -if you were 
rich now. Instead of: sending her'a supply of 
game, which she could not eat all at once, I give 
you the money, that you may buy'it wher she 
warts ib,” ; 

He !sid some notes npon the open piano. 
Cecile looked at him with her eyes full of tears ; 
she tried to thank him, bub could not steady her 
Voice, 

"And now,” he said, cheerfally, “you have 
doné me ove very great pleasure ; leb me azk for 
another. Write to me and tell me how you aré 
getting on, and I'trust you to let me know if thereis 
no more money forthcoming when’ this supply 
gets low. You sre upon your honour. I am 
poing to Armstead, and shall probably stay there 
until after Christmas, I must say, good-bye. | 
Remember me most kindly to Mra, Leigh ; Tam 
sorry she is potable to see me. And don’d think 
any more about the stage.” 

Mrs. King knew nothigg of Lord Armatéad’s 
vicit until he had gone.’ He had called very 
early, aud she wae always late in leaving her 
room. 

Her firet sensation on hearing of it wes one cf 
shame that he should see. what a small, shabby 
house they were living in, What would he think 
of Jane's uncouth ways—-the dirty face, and in- 





Then he saw a pained, humiliated. expressidn 


“ Women often make money,” ahie said, looking 


He covered hia eyes with his hand, and thought 
a moment. ~ 
‘ Cecile,” he said, calling her by hor nawe, .n-' 


nothing. about it. You could pay me as agon_ as 
Mr, King has a fair income. 1 shal! not miss it 
in the least, you know.” He stopped, blushing 
as much ae Cecile herself, 

But she, with her simple: nature, understood 
the true nobility of the man who was speaking, 
and was neither hurt nor humiliated, 

“Thank you,” she said, gently. ; * it is so very 
—very kinds but really I have money for the 
present, and when I do need to borrow.T will ask 
you,” ehe added, with her quick instinct, knowing 


describable apron that always seemed to be de 
rigeur with her inthe morning? How had she 
announced him? Had she looked ow if a gentle- 
} man, much less au earl, were an unusual visitor 
there? 

Then she felh proud and gratified that he, 
their greatest acquaintance, should have caught 
them out. Fividently he intended to consider 
himaeelf on the footiog of an intimate friend, as 
he called at such an unconventional hour, 

What a vista opened before her in the place of 
the dull, dead wail that had hitherto closed out 
all prospect of any sunshine or beauty coming 
into her life | 

lf Lord Armatead called, others in his sphere 
wonld follow his example ; his carriages wou! he 
placed at ber disposal, his iafuence would be ex- 
erted to obtain some lucrative post for her 
husband, and Ceclle-—what.might she not hope 
for her ? 

Of courze Lord Armatead was in love with her, 
and was now proving most honourably what his 
intentiona were, And the girl would neyer dream 
now of throwing such a chance away. 

Mrs, King grew more and more confident 
as she lay on the sofa that dull, autumn afier- 
noon, while Cecile was quietly sowing and plan: 
ning, thinking her mother was asleep. 

In spite of her confidence that Cecile would 
never be mad enough to waste this magnificent 
opportunity she dared not ask too maay  ques- 





it was what he would like her to say, 


tions about. Lord Armstead’s visit, or seem too 
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eagerly intereste?, lest she frightened the child, 
aud pat ber on her guard. 

Cevile was very silent, for she had a great deal 
to thick of, and this Mrs. Kiog misinterpreted 
into beivg a gocd sign. 

low very kind Lord Armatead was! Tears 
came into Cecile’s eyes when she thought of it, 

id diopped upon the long trails of brambles that 
she was working 

His presence bad brought such a consciousness 
of support, of unfailing trust ;.and even in his 
absence she felt sheltered and cheered by his 
apirit, 

And now that she had spoken of earning 
money, though she had not been encouraged in 
the scheme, it did aotfseem half so bad as It 
looked when she had thought it over in solitude 
and sadness. 

She could not borrow any more money from 
Lord Armstead, She had counted the notes 
some time after he had gone, having forgotten all 
about them at first, and found to her dismay that 
he bad sf) two handred pounds with her. 

Of course she muet not spend it, or she could 
wever repay it; but the knowledge that she had 
plenty of money in hand, and need not. worry 
herself about the butcher and baker for the pre- 
sent, brought back her courage and clearheaded- 
ness thet had been almost fading away. 

She kuew what an oatcry there would be if 
she sugges'ed to her mother that she should 
teach, and it might cause pain aud trouble for 
aothing, as very likely she would not be able to 
meet with an engagement. 

She emiled as she looked at herself in a critical 
light, and thought that if she had had to engage 
. governess ahe certainly would not choose her- 
self. 

She passed over all her acquirementa in stern 
review, and was disheartened for a time at the 
Jawentable result of the inspection. 

French! She could speak it and read it quite 
weil, but she was certain she could not write a 
well-expressed, well-coastructed French letter to 
save her life. 

She bad never mastered the grammar, and she 
knew that her writing would not be real French, 
but opiy translated English, 

Ge She shuddered ab the idea, for sho 
never remembered the genders, always forgot 
about the verb “round the corner,” and made 
jreadful mistakes avout moods. 

She knew tbo little Italian to attempt it 
Music she could sin, and play beautifully, She 
had heen flattered up to the ekies for her voice ; 
but how shouid she teach it ? 

_ She eketched prettily in water-coloura, but 
hated perspective and freehand, 

Then there was the ter:ible “ English” that 

included so much. She tried to remember each 
Koglish reign in succession, and wee dismayed to 
find that all she knew of the kings and queens in 
which she was moat interested could be written 
out on a few pages of note-paper; while the 
Saxon kings, and kings about whom there were 
no thrilling or tragic stories, Henry III, Henry 
[V., Edward 1V., the Georges, and so on, she 
could remember nothing about them at all. She 
examined herself in grammar and geography, 
and ‘he result was even worse, She nearly cried 
wl she thought of the battles che and her 
yoveraess had fought over analysis; arithmetic, 
veyoud bills of parcels, had always been a terra 
incogniia to her. : 
A small rey of light broke upon the gloom 
when Mr, King came home in the evening, and 
aid that he had been offered « clerkship with 
two hundred a. year 

iie was very much aggrieved aod angry when 
Cecile looked pleased, 

“Tt is an insult to offer auch a thiug! Doyou 
imagine we can live on two hundred pounds a 
year? Do you fancy I im going to exist in this 
jog-kennel forever? Do you think I am going 

“s ® paid servant ?” 

“But if you were in a Government office, or 
in the army, or a clergyman, you would bea paid 
servant, “eaid Cecile; “and it is better than 

othing. Oh, papa, don’t refuse it! I am eur 
we can menage on four pounds a week |” 

“You know nothing about it. This kind of 
ife ia killing your mother, She must have com- 


nan ! 


[ forts, and two hundred s-year will not buy them. 

We have made a great mistake already in coming 
to this small house; if we had gone to a good 

neighbourhood, and begun ab once to live in de- 
| cent style we should nob have dropped so com- 
pletely out of people's minds, Who is going to 
give anything worth taking to » man who lives in 
this place |” 

“ But this has come, and perhaps nothing else 
will come, and two hundred a-year is better than 
nothing at all!” urged Mrs, King. 

“Something else ig sure to come, and then 
it will be a nice thing if I have committed 
myself to this wretched clerkship, and have to 
refuse two thousand, You have no proper pride, 
Cecile !"” 

'*I thiak something better will come,” esid 
Mrs. King, remembering Lord Armatead and 
ber casties-in-the-air. “Lord Armstead was 
here to-day, dear!” 

* Indeed |" said Mr. King, looking up quickly. 
“TT wish I had seen him, Did he bring any 
news? No doubt he hae been interesting himseif 
for mo!” 

‘*¥ did not see him,” she anawered, hesitat 
ingly. ‘ Cecile received him.” 

He looked at hia daughter, who sat with 
burning cheeks, and eyes fixed upon her work. 
He misunderstood the eympt looked at hia 
wife, raising his eyebrows interrogatively, met 
a warning glance, and was silent, marvelling in 
himeelf as to what bad come to 

A horrible fear had struck Cecile, bringing a 
hot blush of shame to her face, and a stab of pain 
to her heart. Would her father goto Lord Arm- 
siead and ask for help ? 

The idea was Intolerable, when she thought 
of what had already happened-——not only the 
large loan, but the incident that had befallen in 
the wood at Ashthorpe, She had a very strong 
instinct that ehe must not tell her father of the 
loan ; but did not see how she could help ft, if he 
should ask any questions, 

She was quite sure that if he knew that they 
had all that money in the house he would. at 
once launch into some wild speculation, and 
become recklessly extravagant in household 
expenditure, 

The safest plan would be to sft still, and wait 
silently. Perhaps she expected something would 
turs up to-morrow. 

But to-morrow came, and another day and 
then another; and weeks went by, and still 
nothing but hope deferred. Ons or two offers 
came of email salaries; but Mr. King, seeing 
that their money was evidently lasting somehow, 
refused them scornfully, still expecting the _ 
fortune that never came, Mra. Kiog waa alling 
missing the comforts to which she had been used 
all her life, and which were really necessaries to 
her. 

It was a very cold, damp, draughty house, and 
Cecile was dismayed to find what an enormous 
quantity of coal must be burned to keep their 
testh from chattering and their hands from 
numbness, and how many of her bank-notes had 
been changed into gold and silver, and then 
disappeared altogether. 

Mr. King once or twice brought a oew friend 
in to dinner, somebody from whom he was 
hoping to get an appointment; and when 
nothing came from his anticipations he laid the 
blame on their wretched establishment. Of 
conree, nobody would iuterest themeelves in 
eople who were waited on by a dirty, clumay 
howssenald ; anything was good enough for a 
men in his present position. 

It was the very worst economy to make 
such a wretched wppearance. He believed that 
if they went to the Westend, and had a 
butler and footman, or even a boy in Livery, 
it would turn out a most profitable specula- 
tion 

Nothing more had been heard of Lord 
Armatead. Mr. Kiog bad called at his towa 
house, but it was shut up, and he would not 
write to him, to Cecile’s great relief. He 
would not have it known that he was in any 
anxiety, and still waited for the expected 
two thousand a-year to drop into his mouth, 
But he grew gloomier and gioomier, and 
Mre, King grew weaker and more plaintive, 











and Cecile had a weary time with such a heavy 
burden on her young shoulders, 

Lord Armstead took it for ted that no 
news was good news, Cecile did not write, and 
he felt shy of intruding on her confidence by 
writing to her and aaking questions. 

Than his old restlessness seized him. His home 
was very lonely now ; ke had spent his hours of 
solitude in fancying how it would look with 
Cecile there, filling his heart and life with her 
bright presence, longing afcer her with all but an 
uncontrollable yearniog. : 

He thought ofher so much that he grew to 
miss her in the house ag if ehe had lived there, 
aud he could not endure the loneliness ; 60, after 
Christmas, he went away, to wander about the 
world egain, 

Then it occurred .to Cecile that, as her father 
would not make any money, she must try. ° 

So one day she took her drawings to a picture 
shop, and after a painful hour spent in wandering 
up and down the neighbouring streets, while she 
was trying to steel lf for the ordeal, she 
went and almost crying with nervousness, 
and offered her poor little shetches to the dealer, 

Of course, he would not buy them; he wa 
overstocked already with such subjects, They 
were prettily done for s young lady, he eaid, 
kindly, but quite worthless as » means of makiag 
money. Perhaps she could dispose of them 
among her friends, 

It was so weary aod disheartening and bu- 
miliating to walk out of the shop with her neatly 
put-up pareal. » She was so tired and poy a 
and it began to rain—a cold, sharp le-—- 
wetting the paper that was round her drawings ; 
she dared not think of lunch, or of a cab; she 
was not used to omnibueses, and was afraid of 
getting into a wrong one; she must plod those 
weary miles of muddy streets again, 

'* Why, Cecile!” cried # cheerful voice, ‘* were 
you going to walk past me? I declare I shoulda’t 
have known you, dear; you look so pale and 
thin |” 

An ange! from Heaven would not have beex 
more welcome to Cecile at the moment than kind, 
practical, homely Mrs. Leigh, in her waterproof, 
unsymmetrically distended by the sealskin jacket 
beneath; her fat, red face, and country-made 
bonnet looking so familiar. 

“Tamup fortwo or three days with Charlie 
abou histeeth. Weare going back firet thi 
in the morning, but I have had so much to do 
have never had time te find you out. We are 
just going in here to have something to eat, so 
you come too, and I shall hear all about you.” 

They had a comfortable litte room all to them- 
selves, Mra. Leigh was hungry aud boundlessly 
hospitable, end Cecile warmed and brightened 
under the kindly influence of hot coffee and her 
genial friend. : 

She knew Mrs. Leigh's gossiping propensities, 
so avoided going into unnecessary details about 
her father’s affairs, But she told her that she 
must do something to make an income eufficient 
to help to keep house; that her drawings had 
falled ; that she wished if possible to keep her 
jewellery in case of emergency, and she did a 
want advice. 

Mrs. Leigh knew a great deal more than Cecile 
had expected, for she knew Mr, King’s character 
pretty well, and could put two and two together 
from what Cecile had told, 

© OF course, you must teach, or go out as com 
panion,” she eaid; “never mind what your 
paren‘s say. You cannot goon in thie way for 
ever,” 

** But I know so little. 
asid Cecile, dolefully. 

**You will mansge capitaily as soon as you 
begin. I was a governess myself once. You will 
learn as you goon, and you must know more 
to begin with than your pupils do, You have 
not to teach straight out of your head, you know. 
You will have books in your hand. We will go 
now to one of the agencies for governesses, and 
put your name down. I will be your reference. 
meantime, let ussee if there are any likely adver- 
tisements in the Times. 

Mrs. “— hopefulness and energy were in- 
fectious, Cecile was brimming with interest and 
longing to begin at once. They found one ad- 


I can teach nothing,” 
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yertisement that sounded well, and Mrs, Leigh 
ineisted on Cecile answering it ab once before 
setting out for the agency. 


‘t Resident governess required for five children, 
eight to sixteen, Good French accent required. 
Salary £70, Apply to Lady C., Wood's Library, 
(juelph-atreet,” 


“Seventy pounds! That does not seem very 
much,” said Cecile. 

“Yam only afraid it is just twice too much,” 
said Mra, Leigh. ‘‘ They will expect something 
very good for that. But we may as well try. 
People often prefer a lady to a regular trained 
governess.” 

Cecile went home with a guilty secret locked in 
her breast ; but when she saw her mother’s pels 
worn face and wistful eyes, as she listened for 
her husband’s atep, waiting for the good news 
that never came, she felt some part of her burden 
removed by the thought that at any rate a step 
was taken that might lead to something 
tangible, 

Seventy pounds a-year was not much, and she 
had heard of other situatione at the Agency that 
oaly offered thirty, and even less; but she ex- 
pected that her moving would at least show her 
father that things could not go on as they had 
been doing lately ; that if he would not stoop to 
take a small salary his daughter myst set him 
tbe example, . 

And this time, in the midst of the arid 
desert of her life, there was one little green fra- 
grant spot in her heart, where a sweet fresh 
spring was hidden, ready to bubble up when the 
hindering obstacles should be removed, and even 
now doing a daily work in moistening and vivify- 
ing the dry round of daily cares and toils, 

The present was too full and too intensely real 
for to have time to look to the future 
She rarely even wondered when Norman Leigh 
would come back ; she never thought of marrying 
him. She didn’t allow herself to think of the 

past; she resolutely steeled her will net re- 
trospective longings, not even auffering herself to 
remember. 

One night, between sleeping and waking, she 
thought she was in the wing-room at Ash- 
thorpe, with ite beautiful costly furniture and 
silken hangings, ite vases and pote filled with 
flowers, and the lovely view from the long 

‘indowe over green lawn and woods, and beyond 
the grey keep of Armstead Castle ; aad suddenly 
she found she was in the little bare bed-room in 

Beaconsfield-street, and that there were no 
gardens or lawns or woods near--only tiles and 

chimaney-pots and dreary building sites ; and for 

an bour she felt that the iron had entered into 
her soul ; and she scbbed herself to sleep, and 
went about the next day sad and heavy-eyed for 

uce, 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


morning-room one afternoon with a very iong 


aud subsiding into a deep wicker chair as she 
spoke, 


mond, looking up from her book, Jaying it, I am 
auat Hog say, face downwards on the table, and 
leaning her two elbowe on the same piece 
of furniture, as she peered speculatively at her 
friend, It’s nothing very bad, I'm sure, by your 
ace.” 


“Tsit not} My face tells stories then ;” in- 
dignantly—-“‘for it is very, very, very bad 
news |" puckeriog up her pretty little counte- 
nance, and showing strong symptome that she 
was going to cry. ‘‘ Lord Kingsford is going 
al to-morrow ”—sniffing—‘'and hehe has 
never been to say good-bye, or anything---never 
sent one line, or said one word—-and after all—- 
and—ail l’ve been thinking of him. It’s too— 
too dreadful!” now weeping copivusly. 


Me hw he may come yet,” said Rosamond, 
reassuringly. “He may come to-day; it’s only 
three o’clock.” 


** No he won’t!’—in a snappish tone, ‘‘ He 
has driven into Camchester ; I saw him pass the 
gate just now, and he to-morrow morning, 
so his man told Acéle, And here have I been 
waiting in day after day since the child got 
better, thinkirg he was eure to come over as—as 
he ought to have done. And now you may say 
he has gone without word or sign, and after all 
the attention he bas paid me, all the season 
hardly speaking to another girl. I think it’s— 
iv's most wicked and abominable, and cruel !"’ | 

Here she paused to take breath, and Rosa- 
mond, after eurveying her for some seconds in 
silence, gaid,—- 

* Of course it sounds very shocking ; but, my 
dear child, you know you should never, uever sot 
your affections on a man till you are quite, quite 
positive that he cares for you, and that he wante 
your susceptible little heart. You are too easily 
led away, Amy. Excuse my lecture, but I have 
had one bitter, bitter experience, and I don’t | 
want you to fall into the same enare, 

“You could not be like me anyway. Your 
emotions pass. There is just one little gust, and 
it is over! An unfortunate love affair could not 
wreck your life as it has done ”—she was about to 
add ‘' mine,” but changed it instead to the one 
more vague-—" other peoples,” 

‘Your heart, my dear Amy, is like a gun set 
with a hair-trigger, ever ready to go off on the 


¢c 
sit beside me t"’ 





smallest provocation, You know it is now, and 





But often she had an hour's respite from her 


Weary, anxious thoughts, Sometimes it wae when | 5, 


the winter afternoon was closing in, and she bap- 
pened to be close by the fire with her work. She 
would lay it aside. pnd sit down upon the hearth- 
rug, clasping her  nees and gazing into the red 
coals, and think in adreamy way of Norman, 
bis blue eyes and his bright frank amile, and the 
unspoken love that she knew he bore in his heart. 
A eweet, ca.» mile would ebine in her eyes, lit 
up by the fic sing fire, as she thought of one 
heart, far awey but loving her so dearly all this 
time. 

She trusted him so fully that she did not even 
know that she trusted, and she felt warm and 
happy and protected, enfolded in the spirit-arm 
of his love, 

(Zo be continued.) 








A Happiness that is quite undisturbed becomes 
tiresome ; we must have ups and downs; the 
difficulties which are mingled with: love awake a 
passion and increase pleasure. 

T avways faney I can hear the wheels clicking 
in 8 calculator’s brain. The power of dealing 


with numbers is a kind of “detached lever” | 
arrangement, which may be put into a mighty | 
poor watch, 


you need not look so angry. I’m speaking for } 
| your good,” 

* Tt’s all very fine for you to talk, Rosamond, 

you who areas hard asa marble, who have no 
| feeling, aud who care for no one | indignantly. 
rc Butiam different”—wiping her eyes as she 
| spoke. “I have a heart. I’m not a block of 
marble, nor an Ice queen, like you! I’m a human 
being |” defiantly. 

"Yoo, my dear, to your cost. Let us go care- 
fully into this case of yours against Lord Kings- 
ford now, and weigh it thoroughly. You told me 
only the other dey that he had never suid a 
word to you that you might not post up in the 
| market-place ; had never given you a look that 
he might not bestow on his grandmother ; had 
| never pressed your pretty fingers; had never 
danced with you, but then he never dancez ; had 
never even given you so much as a flower! so 
what grounds have you for expectiog him to come 
here and offer you his heart, hiv coronet, and his 
wealth—in other and plainer words, himself /”’ 

“This is all your jealousy, Rosamond, and 
nothing else!” said her companion, getting 
scarlet with rage, and not only with heat, but with 
a horrible conviction that what her unimpas- 
sioned, cool-headed companion said was true—- 
and how hateful sometimes is the plain truth ! 
**You were disgusted that he never noticed 








you,” triumphantly, 


* Come, come, Rosie ; you must not say such 


things,’’ eaid the other, good-humouredly. “ You 
will only be angry with yourself afterwards. I 
is quite true he never noticed me, and Tm 
content. But what bas that got to do with the 
“ Rosie,’ said Amy, coming into their joint | present subject '—nothing. I'm not jealous, my 
dear. Why shouldbe? I should be very, ver 
face, “I’ve just heard such a piece of bad | glad to see you happily married, and to do all 
news!” throwing her hat down on the table, | could to forward it by every means in my power, 
but I don’t wish to see you throw yourself awa 
on & man who apparently does not care a rue 


“Well, what is it now!” exclainied Roea- | for you or any woman. 


“Then-—-why—why—,” stammeriog bysteri- 
ally, “did he always come and talk to me, and 


" T suppose he liked you, nay, does like you >. 


but, my dear child, there’s a vast difference 
between liking and love.” 


‘Then you believe that he means nothing }’”* 


—~dolefully. 


‘* Presumably not. I should be sorry to allow 


my fancy to stray in his direction if I were you, 
Amy. But J’ll tell you what I will do for you, tf 
I can get an opportunity——not now, of course, 
but when he returne—lI will eound him, and see, 
not what he thinke of you, for that would, I need 
hardly remark, seem extremely odd, but ff he 
thinks of marrying sayone. Will that please 
you tg 


“T suppose it will have to please me!” dis- 


contentedly, “If he does think of marrying 
anyone but me he will have been behaving 
shamefully |” 


‘Fie, fie! my dear Amy, Even to me you 


should not eay such things. It is hie title, f° 
believe, that is the attraction to you, not himself 
Come, now, is it not, you ambitious monkey }” 


"Both !” impressively. “I mustsay I should 
like to have lady tacked to my name. How nice 
a coronet looks on one’s carriage, or on one’s 
handkerchiefs snd uote-paper |} Wouldn't you 
like it 1” 

"No, I can’t say that I should care, I 
have no social ambition, Here is mother, 
Hush |” 


‘Well, Rosamond and Amy,” said Mrs, Brand: 


from the doorway. ‘‘ Dear me”-—looking round 
~—" what litter of work and books, and why 
don't you shut the piano when you have done 
with it? What I want to know,” che proceeded, 
fis which of you is coming with me to call! abt the 
Forbes’; the carriage will be round in ter 
minutes. That son of theirs in the Lancers is 
home,” glancing slyly at Amy as she spoke, 

‘* Then as Rosamond has been doing duty calle 
li the week I suppose it’s my turn,” said Amy, 
with ill-aseumed reluctance, 

Half a loat wae better than no bread. Better 
drive over sad spend a merry afternoon with the 
Forbes,’ and see what this brother Alex she had 
heard so much about was like, than stay moping 
at home thinking of Lord Kingsford, who, un- 
grateful wretch, apparently never bestowed one 
single though’ om her. 

“Tt can’t weil take you both,” said Mrs, 
Brand, apologetically ; ‘‘for [ hate more than 
two going visiting. A pack of women crowd- 
ing up people’s drawing-rooms is a fearful inflic 
tion.” 

“ Pray don’t think of me,” sald Rosamond, re- 
suming her book, ‘I shall probably take a 
gallup in the park, or take the ponies out, and 
you know I hate visiting.” 

“T wonder how it feels,’’ said Rosamond to 
herself, as she stood on the marble steps twenty 
minutes later, shading her cyes with her hand, 
and watching the rapidly receding carriage and 
two very smart parasols, ‘to have co pride and 


| no reticence. People sre just as they are born, 


mentally as well as bodily, and everything is 
hereditary acd constitutional, 

“Poor Amy can’t help herself. She musy 
speak out her mind ; she must carry her heart 
on her sleeve for daws to peck at. Now I—? 
would die sooner than say to apy human being 
all she éaid to mo to-day. Tmagine baring one’: 
jomost thoughts like that to anyone—Imagine 
bitterly bemosnivg to another that a man had 
not proposed |! Come along,” to Laddie, “ cone; 
I'll give youarunin the park. We will leave 
the ponies in idleness for once, and ire King too, 
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7, and racing one another on the 


About on hour later, as Lord Kingsford was 
jrivivg up Lae avenue om his way to call and 
make his-adieu en i oute home from Camchester 
he noticed s white figure and a black dog, away. 
tothe left at eome dictance. . Heaven's! what a 
atart this momentary vieion gave him! How it 
recalled ths same two objects in a different 
pla: > } . 

‘Be: would say good-bye to her out. here,” 
he said to himself, “and perhaps she would walk 
up to the house with him afterwards, Of course 
4u,.yas, only, to bea i-bge between Lord 


gov 


himself, decisively, as jumping out of the dog- 


car} and handing,the seins to his groom. he, told | 


that very «mart and aeute-looking peraoa to drive 
up to the. bourse and wait for him there—go round 
ta-the yar if, he liked { 

SI wonder what's wp now?” aid this sharp 
young manrto himself, ‘It’s one of the young 
jadies here for, certain, I.saw a white figure 
just now es well as he did, . Mias Dane, I 
expect. | Maybe he's. agoin’. to pop the ques- 
tiem, Ob, my eye, wou't thie. juet be. nutes for 
hem,” 

By ‘them’? be meant 

velo ab Armine Court 
voluu Jary ervack, thaSeet -the 
nut in the ehafts before him 
war, that threatened to briu; 
bones to grief. 

Allan bad stayed away.from -Vielet Hil! on 
purpose; to avoid Rosamond, .The tension he wea 
obliged to. put upoa himself in hergociety was too 
greal.to be enduced 

Once or. twice he had. been within; an ace 
breaking down ali barriers and declaring himself, 

id saying,— 

* Rogamtoi Tam Allan, 

ur instincts were correct when. you sought 


mein despite of youre) I am the husband 


wn little intimate 
the whip an in- 
ot-blooded chest 
plunging in a 
Mr. .Binus and bis 


als 


ring 
Givi 


of 


you have disowned, aod Tommy ie the child you } 


deserted.” 
At times the temptation ad been almost irre- 

istible, hut so far, he hac withstcod it 

uily ; but for how long could he maintain this 

siege of natural feeling } 

limself, if he were to live in her constant 

ociety ° 


Day by day he felt the hold over himself grow- 


fF, 
i 


KRingsferd and. Miss, Dane, nothing more,” he told | 


an- | 


BUCCESS- | 


Not for a day, he told | 





neit tuidd > thes wife Miss Rosawiund Dane ! 
He had not the strength of mind, the moral 
conrage, to set the matc: to such a powder-mill. 
Of course, had she loved him it would have 
been. different, She would have lived with 
Yommy, preeumably in the old house at Dryda 
ng ere he would have found her, and. led her 
hack into. the world to take her place as Lady 
Kingsford ; inatead of which what had he found? 
A miserable, deserted, ill used, nameless gutter 
child, aud the beautiful, fashionable, gay, :uch- 
coveted Biiss Dane, 

‘No, no; forgive her—never {"” 

“ But,” pleaded his heart, ‘could you expect 
& poor young girl to live alone, to wait in silence, 
without word or sign, all these years ?, How was 
j she to know you were on a desert island? How 
was she to know you were alive? How was she 
to know you had nob deserted her? and that 
every throb and every thought of your, aching 
heart in yonder barren storsi-beaten reef way for 
Rosamond ?” 

"Could she not have waited?” he’ asked, 
passionately, “That wouan io ‘noch Arden’ 
waited seven years—pay, more ; the soa does g've 
up its dead cometimes,” 

Ves,” pleaded the other voice; “but that 
Annie in the etoty was older, ten years older 
than DLosamond, She had children; she was 
a rimple village matron; she had friends, 
| Now Rosamond, was married secretly; she was 
| young, timid, inexperieuced, You must make 
allowance for eighteen iustead of twenty-eight.” 

“ Still, eighteen forgot me and deserted her 
child.. There are no allowances to be made for 
that,” said Allan, sternly, “Of course some 
time if muet all come’ out. It will have to be 
mace public on account of Tommy's birth; but 
(shall stave that off as long as possible, Sufli- 
cient unto the'day is the evil thereof,” 

These were a few of the thoughts that were 
floating through Lord Kingsford’s mind as, walk- 
ing quickly over the epringy turf, he overtook 
| Rosamond strolling slowly up a long grasay 
| avenue, between double rows of cheatnut trees, 
rather out of breath, with an unusual colour ia 
| her cheeks, and her hat hangiog ever ber arm. 

She did not notice his footsteps on the seward 
behind her, and gave a violent start when he 
accosted her, ralsing his hat, and saying,— 

“Good afternoon, Miss Dane. ‘1 have just 
come over to Bay good-bye. 1'm going off to- 
morrow abroad.” 


t 
| 











ing weaker and weaker, and the reins of resolution | 


lippiug from bis grasp, He would go, he would 
leave the country ; that was the only safe an 
Wite MBCErnalive 

Bat why go% : 
ces. Why not discover yourself, and for- 
ive her all #” 

“Fer many good, sufficient, and weighty 
‘onsons,” replied justice, cool sense, and unap 
2 resentment, as he fought the matter out 
luring «many hours of lonely reflection, 

She would be, of course, glad to find bim ao 
ouger a poor, struggling engineer, who had i 
make his way in the world, hub a wealthy 

ho could not merely give her every 


1eman, wh 
for that she had—bus make 


| 


NER 


luxury 
ecress. That would be a heavy bribe, 
Wore he to return a wretched, ragged, broken- 
n beggar she would have nothing to do with 
sira, 
Of shis he was convinced; for in spite of his 
aims, in sptte.of her tenderness to Tommy, she 
aa world o the core, 
Would with his eyes open) take back a 
wife who said she was no wife, who lived under 
her maiden name, and passed as a. young lady in 
iety, a young lady, too, with a secret, a secret 
he kn 
he reatore to Tommy a mother who had 
ould he take back to his 
wif and mother } 
2an unmitigated fool if he 
on he 
een thrown aw 
“ak, rewarded her 


yt 
he 


youl ‘ 
deserted him? W 
heart this faithless 


ver | tT. would 
over | @ wo 


*, and he 
with a 


“On y stare Wi 


16n they 
ae he had x 


wife ‘n 


pleaded extenuating circum- | 


her. a} 


NO, | 


had. received at | 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


“What a staré you give me, Lord Kings- 
ford!” said Rosamond, putting out her hand. 
“I did hot hear you coming.” 

“{ saw you from the avenue,” he replied, 
“and gent my trap on to the house, I ehall go 
| up therd presently to take leave of your mother 

and Miss Glen,” 

"You may spare yourself that trouble,” she 
returned, with a smile, “They have gone over 
to the Forbes’, Iam the only one at home,” 

* Then I can pay you a double visit,” he said, 
| politely. “2 have a preat many messages for 
you from Tommy.” 

*'T evppose you are going to take him with 
you!” 

"Yes; it ie chieffy on his account I've going, 
you know” (and on yours, too, he might have 
added, if he had chosen), 

He felt that one of those hard conflicts was 
coming on In bis miud, and he set himself sternly 
to resist it, Why not take this lovely girl in his 
me, and day, “‘Rosamoud, don’t you know 
me?” Why aot forgive her ¢ 

Much should be condoned to anyone so 
supremely lovely. Where within the four seas 
could he find so beauriful a wife as his own! 
| Yes. How strange it sounded! This girl, 


, 





| shadows of the chestnut leaves making patterns 
; on her white dress, with soft little impetuous 
j rings of hair curling about her forehead, her 
eyes dreamily fixed on the far blue horiz 
| visible through the trees—was the wife he 
— that foggy November morning in 


n-— 


the 


little London church more than four years agus. 





| sively. 
this stranger, standing beside him, with the | 


He glanced at her once more involuntarily; 
and that glance was all but fatal, The longing 
to tell her all was ungovernable. He ‘could 
restrain himeelf no longer. 

What madneze, what icsavity prompted ‘him 
to seek her alone, to throw bimselft into the very’ 


jews of a temptation from which he had opened 


a prompt door of escape f 

He felt that he was actually trembiiog, that 
his brain was on fire, that his stern resolution 
were meltiog like snow in the sun, that he must 
and would speak, n 

Rosamond! She wes his Rosamond, after 
all, Ho would declare himeelf now, and forgive 
her, yes—with a gulp—forgive her, forgive her, 
and jet them start once. more fair. She and he 
would go away to-morrow, let the gossiping world 
say what it might ! (an , soe 
\{' Rosamond,” he said, in a voice so low, so 
husky, that it was inaudible. Pit ig 

, Rosamond did not, bear it, Little, little did 
she gueas at the, conflicting passions that were 
wagivg astern battle in the breast of the, man 
walking silently beside her, 

Her thoughts were certainly bent on, him, 
too, as she swung her hat on hes arm, ancon- 
scloue!y to and fro, and tried to frame somethiug 
that would throw. alight. on. his matrimonial 
iatentiona. : : 

He certainly bad evinced a greah taste for 
Aw) s society for him, who usually held aloof in; 
such ways, and taiked to. men; who ,neyer 
danced, never played tennis, never paid compli. 
meuts, Perhaps Amy had not been so -far 
wrong, after all; perhaps ba bad now, come -ta 
put his fate to the teuch, and to ensure ber good 
offices. 

He looked—she glanced swiftly at him--un; 
usually grave te-day, He. had certaiuly come- 
thing on his mind. Ha seemed to, her, to be 
battling with eome hidden emotion, some violen’ 
fierce mental agitation. Sys 

Well, in ihat case, she would speak first, and 
make it all the easier for him, ‘The half. . 
muttered '' Rosamond’’ hed not come to her ear, 
and ere it was repeated she eaid in her most 
eprightly manner,— 

“Pye something to aek you, Lord Kingsford— 
that is, if you don’t nviad telling me,”’ 

* And whabia that?” he replied in a strange 
voice. : 

“ Perhaps you'll be angry, and think it's none 
of my business.” 

"Pm'sare I 
tone. i ¥ 

“Well, it’s only. this ; every one’about here 
keep saying to one another, why does not ‘Lord 
Kingsford marry again, and why don’t you?!" 
she added; pauricg for an-inatant, and survey. 
ing him with candid, beautiful-eyzes. 

This waa certainly a startling question. ‘Her 
companion, who “had once more’ gripped* the 
reins of reason, bad gained command ‘over 
himeelf, paused too, and became very pale; hid 
lips qnivered under his moustache, and he 
seemed unable to fad an immediate answer. 

This hesitation was easily interpretediby Rosa- 
mond, who said,— 

‘€ Ah, of course, it would be painful to’ you, I 
supposs it alwaya is; but it can’s do her any 
harm,” poking a daisy root with her pretty little 
trim walking shoe, “And, indeed,” ‘with @ smile, 
“thoy say the greatest compliment a man can 
pay lis first wife is to take a second,” 

“Should you like it, supposiog it were your 
case?” he asked, with @ curious smile, gazing at 
her bent, abstracted face, 

How do you mean?” ebe inquired, with 
raiseu crows. 

I mean, if you. were dying, would you like to 
know that your husband would ever put another 
woman in your place,” he returned, expres- 


“ Certainly; I would nob mind. No,” with 
decision, “why should I be so ee’fsh, and con- 
demn him to a life of loneliness, And—and if” 
—with rather s broken voice, ‘if I had had the 
happiness to have been a mother,” becoming wow 


shan’t think that} in alow 


had | of a blazing scarlet, as she med his eyes, “I 
| should have wished him to marry agaia for ite 


sake, I don’t believe iu cruel atep-mothers, IL 
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don’t believe anyone could be cruel to Tommy,” | 


she added, emphatically, 
“Don’t you?” with a kind of contemptuous 


smile, ‘And, of course, no mother could be| be, Come, I'll take the risk of everything, and 
you will aa: is 


cruel?” interrogatively. 
“No, no sh could,” she answered, with 
decision, 


“ Heavens! What a hypocrite{'’ exclaimed | at cotclusions, Lord Kingsford.” 


her husband, mentally. “What an actress! 


Anyone who did not know what I know,” essting | be Lady Kingaford ¥” 


a shuddering glence to Mother Nan, “would 
believe her like the gospel.” 
“You talk as feelingly aa ff you had been a | 
mother yourre!f, Miss Dane,"’ he said, after a 
ause, 
ar Do It” rather defiantly. 
* And you think I ought to marry again?” 


cldediy, 


place what cannot be replaced?” he inquired, in 
a tone of mockery she could not understand, 


could live with you,” she aid, hesitatingly. 


Dane,” saréastically. 

‘It isnot you nor your affairs that interests 
me,” she answered, havghtily, stung by some- 
thing she could not quite describe in bis look and 
tone. “IT was merely epeaking for Tommy’s 
sake, aud thinking of him.” 

“Do you suppose I sould find anyone to 
marry me?” he asked, with an odd amile, 

“* Yours is Satan’s pet ain, Lord Kingsford,” 
she returned, sharply, “the pride that spes hu- 
mility. You know as well as Ido that there is 
nota girlin the county who would not gladly | 
say yes if you asked her,” 

“And you, What wou!d you eay if I asked 
yout” he said, abruptly, looking straight into 
her eyes as he spoke, 

“T should say no,” she returned, with a laugh, 
and without a second’s hesitation, nor the 
stosilest confusion in either face or manner. 

‘No? Bat you told. me this instant ¢hat 
there was not a girl in the county but would say 
yet. How can *you ‘contradict yourself ia che 
next breath? ' 

“I” placing her baad on her bosom, and he | 
remarked that sae wore a ring on her wedding | 
finger, # mall turquoise ring, “I,” with a smile, 
‘amy the @teeption that proves the rule,” making | 
a low Curtsey, | 

“Oh your woviinu’s wit ts too sh for me," |. 
he replied, coldly: “Seriously; ise Dane. |) 
putting our feelings aside, As you think ‘ft unne- 
cessary to consult them under the dir¢amstatces, 
could’ you not strain a point, fulfil your ‘own 
advice, and my duty, so plaitily' impressed ‘tpon 
me by you just now, abd become Totiiy’s atep- 
mother, Yow see-he ts fond of you, ahd you of 
him, You way [ ought to marry for hia sake 
and - there is the whole niatter now itt your 
hands,” making a elight movement as if he were 
bestowing’ eome gift or responsibility on ker. 

; For all answer she merely smiled, shook her 
head, and again poked the daisies about with her 
foot, with her eyes bent on the grdund, 

. There are plenty of other and far better 
girls,” she sald, éniphatically, “ who will La only 
too happy to fill the post,” 
sf Bat why nobyou? Come,” very décidedty, 

look at me, Mise, Deve, full in the face, aud 
give me an answer,” 

You know the: reason,” she returned, looking 
at him with bashful eyes and heightened colour 

‘You know thet Iam not like other people, I 
have a past——" * 

J “Yes, I'm ‘aware of that,’ breaking @ little 

wig off as he spoke, “ but { don’t mind,” géuer- 

Be - “You say feta dead.” 
0, I never ¢aid that,” resolutely, 

"What would you do if he turned up 1” nat 
raising hie eyes, and devoting all bie energies to 
the Giseection of the twig in his fingers, 

He never will,” staphatically, ‘He Boca 
about under some other name, so 1 dow believe, 
Probably he is taucried.”’ : 

“What with you alive?” 








low tona, 


were Tasother happier girls, fres with no hateful ! 
“For Tommy’s eake, I certainly do,” de. | recollections to etan 
heart to give—which [haven’t, for miue ia dead— 

‘And am I to sacrifice my best and most | ib would never be youre!” cried Rosamond, 
sacred feelings for the interest of a clfld, to ra- | pasiomately, her words coming thick and fas}, 


_ | quenee, her eyes alight, herchecks faintly flushed, 
‘If you had apy sister, or even aunt, who | her head slightly throwa back, as she stood 
betore ber companion in ‘the deep gréen glade. | 
‘“‘T have neither. It's certainly very kind of | She made (purely even from an artistic point of 


you to take this deep interest in my oaire, Miss | “i¥) the most beautiful picture that any human 
eye need wish to rest on, 


| for her good, how 


“They say that my marriage waa a farce,” in a 
“ Well,” after a vary long silence, "' ours won’t 


) with cool decision, 
“tnd {” rather indiguantly, “T shall say 


“ But think, reflect, Would you not like to 


‘No, certainly not,” contemptuously. 
* Oh, come now, I say,” seriously, 
'*Serioualy,” now becoming very angry, “you 


blood, had you thé wealth of the Rothschilds, 


en. ut; had Teven & 


her patsion carrying her'to the bounds of elo- 


“And why?” dropped from his lips. ‘ What 
is your reason, supposing I adopt your past, and 
ean do without your heart?” 

“ Why, for one excellent season that nothing! 
could vanquish, because—” catching her breath— 
“because you are likehim ! [s nob that enough?” 
defiantly. “ Not in mind or in epéech, bubinface } 
Yea, though you area great deal oldar, though, 
your mouth und jaw are different,” ecrutinisin 
him as she epoke, ‘though your hair .« sprink! 
with grey, your .cofiipléxion shades darker, your 
eyes more sunken, you have a look of him that— 
that I cannot bear! It—your face—always 
brings his before me. It’s strange, but true, this 
resemblance,” ing now without apy excite- 
ment; “he had no grand relations, at least, he 
never named them to me,” as if epeaking to her- 
self, 

“ Aud you were: fond of him!" be asked, in a 
low voice, ; 

“‘ Heaven knows I 'was!” she replied, with 
solemu emphasis, . “Oh, if I hada daughier ie 
she exclaimed, between her little shut teeth, 
“how I would guard her, how I would watch her 
[would warn her against 
atrange, uaknown, false-tongyed, handsome 
straugers, who beguile miserable innocents into 
mock ma » who love and who ride away.” 

“ Whatever you thought. of him. once,”, re- 
marked Lord Piedad sersedine her angrily, 
**you hate hini pretty well now, ion’t you ?;” 

*T don’t know,” she answered, wildly, ‘‘I don’t 
know,” pressing her hand to har bosom, “I wish 
I did.” 


“Well sow, Miss Dane—or—Mrs, Gor- 
don ——" 

“Hush,” siampiog her fovt, “never utter a 
name that is no more mice than it is yours.” 

At this tnjucction Lord Kingsford actual! 
laughed, such an odd, strange kind of iaug 
that Rosamond stared at him, opening her large 
dark violet eyes in startled amazement. 

“Then, Misa Dane, I have something to say 
to you,” he proceeded, in his usual tone of 
voice. .“ You. bave been good. enough to lift the 


eartain, to let me look into your pagt, to give me |, 


your confidence, which, I need scarcely add, 
will be, entirely ragpected ; every, word . you 
have said to me, almost despite. yourself, as 
you once assured me, is aacred. And, now, it 
is only fair that 1 should return the compliment, 
lif the corner of the veil that enshrouds my 
past, and tell you, a secret,” glancing at her 
ingerrog atively, 

"Yes, yx eagerly 

Rosamoud was ® woman, and what woman ever 





refused to listen to a secret ’ 
“T6 is this,” walking along beside her with 


his hands behind his back, his eyes on. the | 
| ground, ‘They had, now gradually Jefp the park 


and wore at the foot of a flight of stone steps 
leading to the terrace which rau round the ..ousa, | 
and, were, ovérlooked hy. the windows. “But 
firsh you must promise to keop my secret, as 


I shall keep yours, and never breathe ft to 
mortal,” 

“T promise, on my honour!" returned Rosa- 
mond, earnestly, 

* Then give me your hand on it,” 

In answer te this appeal she laid a cool, 


nothing of the kind. You are too fond of jumping | sleuder little white hand in his for one second 


only. He did not retata it ; on the contrary, he 
had dropped it as if it had scorched him, and 
pot his own once more resolutely behind bis 
back. 

“ Then this is roy secret, if you wish to know. 
You asked me why [ did not marry agaia. - Che 


need not thick title weighs a feather’s [answer is simple, My wife is still living!" fixing 
weight with me, Mere you a Prince of the royal nd of 


dark eyos-on, her as he epoke, 

“What |” was ai! that Rosamond could utter; 
"ond—and,” her {face reflecting the colours of 
the crimson sunset now flooding the woods 
beueath them, “and you dared to ask me to 
marry you, nevertheless! Supposing I had 
sald Yes? Were you going to bervay me, toot 
For what do you take me?” ehe demanded, 
with blazing eyes, 

“) only did it to try you as gold ie tried in the 
fire,” he answered, with the utmor$ composure; 
** that was all,” 

“And by wha’ right or authority do you try 
imet” fodiguantly, ber nostrils quivering with 
anger, her eyes atill iiashing, ‘So much for 
my madness in telling you of my pasi; you ne 
longer respect me aa & woman. I am rightly 
served for trusting a man again,” springing up 
the steps, ; 

‘You sre wrong, quite wrong,” selxing her by 
the wrist and holding her forcibly, 

“Would you keep me here against my will?” 
struggling in bis grasp. 

But it was useless ; he held her as i! he had 
placed a manacie on that little white wrist, aud 
she could not get away, 

“You shall go when you hear me, Rosamond,” 
he said, firmly, “I meant you no disreepect. f 
am not quite a brute.” ‘ 

‘Why have you told such falsehoods?" she 
demanded, fiercely, ‘*Why did you say your 
wife was dead?” 

‘Pardon me, I never said it,” 

“Sou declared that her child had xo mother.” 

*' Neither he, has, fm one geuse.”’ 

* Was she his mother i” 

ii Yes,” 

“Then no more of this quibbling apd straw 
splitting,’ furlously, “and sot me free thi 
moment, How dara you detsin mdf » You shall 
anawer for this yet, Ah, coward, you know 
that I have no one. to take my part, or you wou!J 
not treat me tke this.” 

© hen’ go!" he ssid,’ eiving "her an angry 
push, “ butilisten to me for a thomeént longer.” 

Rosamond made no verbal reply, but stood two 
steps sbové him, glaring down upon him like 
some euraged divinity, 

“ You must cot think too hardly of me, Rosa- 
mond,’’ he said, gently. “ [ mean-you, and ever 
have meant you, nething but good. You are 
more to me and nearer'than you think,” 

“T don’t believe you,” she replied, promptly. 
“You are telling more ubtruths. Where is she 
now?” confronting him- with angry, scornful 
eyes, |" Whan have you cone with her.},”’ 

This was rather a fladrer, Allan nemarked.to 
himself, as be looked at the young lady in 
question, 

“Ob, she is not. very, far off,” he answered at 
last, vaguely. 

“Ts ehe in a luuatic asylum ?'’ mookingly. 

“No,” 

“Has she made you jealous, and—and you 
kuow what,I meant’ 

No,” 

“Then why on earth don't, you brisy her 
home; and les Tommy be with his mother |” 

“That's the rock we have split on---Tommy, 
She does not want him,” 

“You are mad, or she is mad!” decisively 

*Not a bib of tt,” coolly; "mo more wad (han 
youare|” 

‘And is she young!” cucioualy, 

Quite young,” 

“And pretty?” ; 

“Very !’’ emphatically, gazing at her as he 
spoke, 
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“YOU ARE WRONG, QUITE WRONG,” SAID ALLAN, SEIZING ROSAMOND BY THE WRIST AND HOLDING HER FORCIBLY, 


cages of constancy that you read about in novels, 


The riddle of the Sphinx was a joke in com- | aetart-—a etart Lord Kingsford shared—and in 
but very seldom see,” 


a 
parison,” exclaimed Rosamond, swaying her hat | another moment the trio were hurrying up the 
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to and fro, and looking down with a world of | 


speculation in her face at the handsome young 
man standing below her, 

' Yes, it’s a riddje for you—a very funny riddle 
~—and one you'll never find out,’ he satd, at last. 
“You-have been uncommonly near it ounce or 
twice, though.” 

‘T have, have I; and when }” eagerly. 

Ob, that would be telling you everything.” 

“Have I ever seen her? Tell me thai. at 
least.’ 

“T don’t care if I do,’ 
ai: air of greabcandour ; ‘‘ and you have seen her 


often 

No. ‘ben eho must be somewhere in thx 
weighbourhood, How extraordinary! ” glance 
ing quickly round ae if she expected to behold 
her 


What's extraordiuary !” said another yoice 
coming down from ac upper terrace, 

** The coloure of the sunset, Miss Glen,” said 
Allan, raising his hat as he espied a vision, in a 
swell afternoon toilet, bastily descending the 
Eteps 


® pretty as Rosamond’s ! 

iiosamond had stil] a pout on her lip anda 
frown on her brow, as she turned to her friend 
vad said,— 

‘Lord Kingeford has come to say good-bye,” 

Ob, so I supposed,” 

There were crumbs of comfort at Forbes 
Manor, which accounted for her tone, easy and 
every-day. 

Alex Forbes was very good-looking, and after 
al), she was not sure that she admired dark men 
#0 Very, Very much ; and there was any amount 

f ‘go” in the Lancer; his eyes had said 
volumes, and he had talked of her “ dear little 
nose,” avd had squeezed the rings on her hands 
almost into her flesh at parting. 

There's the first gong,” said Rosamond, with 


looking up at ber with 


brown silk stockings, and yellow clocks, 
and bronze shoes; but no, her feet were nod half | 


terracee—Amy chatting glibly a little in front, 
| when they came to a narrow walk leading out in 
| the sweep where the dog-cart was waiting. 

She did uot notice, not having eyes in the 
| back of ber head, that Lord Kingsford had said 


left this narrow, shady pathway. They were,— 
“ Good-bye, Rosamond (such impertinence to call 
her by her name), ‘we shall meet again before 
| long. I'll keep your secret eafely, and be eure 
| you keep mine.” 

" And supposing I meet her and find her out /” 
| she whispered, 

" There’s no fear of that,” decisively ; and in 
another momert they were in the open ; in two 
more Lord Kingeford and his fretting chestnut 
were already out of sight. 


| 
| a few whispered words to Rosamond ers the trio 


wt * ia . * 


‘What on earth were you and Lord Kingeford 
taiking about, Rosamond!” said Amy, burstin 
into the room as she was dressing for dinner, “ 
was watching you from the library, and I could 
not believe my eyes. He seemed to be barangu- 

ng you about something at the steps, and did 
my eyes deccive me, or was he holding your 
hand }” 

“Appearances are deceitful,” returned Rosa- 
mond, iastening on her locket, and turning her 
face away ; " why should he hold my hand? Is 
he given to holding ladies bands 1” 

"No! I must confess he is nob; and, Rosa- 
mond, rod that I so much care, but you got your 
opportunity, and did you sound him?” signifi- 
cantly, 

“Yea, my dear, I did.” 

e Well, be quick and tell me what he said, at 
once.” 


“He gave me most thoroughly and decidedly 
to underatand that he has no intention of marry- 
ing.” 

“Ob!” ina tone of rather keen disappoint- 





ment, ‘i suppose, then, he is one of those rare 





“T suppose ao,” picking out an embroidered. 
handkerchief from the sache! before her. 

“ Did he speak of her?” 

“ Well, yes, he did,” reluctantly. 

And was she anything out of the common {” 

He eaid ehe was young and very pretty. 
Don’ let us talk about him and his affairs ; te!) 
me sll about your vieit to the Forbes’ and what 
you think of Alex Forbes. Is he the rara avis 
his fond sisters have led us to expect?” 

“ He is very nice, quite as nice as I expected, 
and a frightful flirt,” beaming approvingly. 

“Oh, I see,” mischievously, “that you are 
already consoled. ‘Light come light go’ is your 
motto, and perhaps one might have worse, 
heaving a little sigh, ‘‘ Come along now, thereis 
the gong. You need not be smiling at yourself 
in the glass, Miss Vanity,” patting her on the 
shoulder, “ though it does teil you a very flatter- 
ing tale.” 

And thus, arm-in-arm, the two young ladies 
left the room and rap lightly down the wide, 
shallow staircase together ; as pretty a couple as 
ever descended that old stair-cave, though fb did 
boast that it was carved and put together in the 
reign of good Queen Beas, 


(To be continued.) 








Ix is a eingular fact that locomotives destined 
for exceadingly fast runs require training, as do 
racehorses. The locomotive built for speed ia 
first put to work on some emall branch line, with 
light trucks, until it becomes accustomed to run- 
ning, and all the ,arta are brought down to their 
proper bearings. Having undergone this period 
of probation, it iv taken on to more im t 
portions of the lines, and gvadually worked up by 
increasing speed until it is given ite place on the 
line of the great flyers, To train a locomotive 
takes about two months, 
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20 
CHAPTER YII. 


PavL Harpy did not keep the girls waiting 
long ; though the time seemed hours to Phillis 
Marston it was really only a few minutes before 
he returned to them, his kindly face graver than 
ita wont, 

Miss Marston,” he said, gently, ' Madame 
Borione will tell you~all she can, but i fear it 
will not be of much help to you. Would you 
rather see her alone, or shall my sister go into 
the house with you while I explore the cliffs 
farther on?” 

A great longing for human sympathy seized 
on Phillis. Her brown eyes turned with a dumb 
entreaty to Molly, and the girl was quick to 
respond, 


“Of course I will go with you,” said Paul’s | 


eleter, warmly, “and if Madame Borione’s news 
is bad I can at least be sorry for you.” 

Paul escorted them to the threshold. Madame 
Borfone, a comely, buxom widow, whose hus- 
band had been dead long enough for her to leave 
off all semblance of mourning, received them 
with the grace which seems pecullar to a French 
woman, gentle or simple, and ushered them into 
& small room at the rear of the shop, where, she 
assured them, they would be quite undisturbed, 

Both the girls spoke French fiuently, and the 
conversation was of course carried on in madame’s 
own 6. 

The widow seemed a bright, intelligent crea- 
ture, though slightly imbued with what seemed 
to practical Molly old-world superstition. 

“Yes, the Villa St. Barbe is my pronerty,” 
began madame without waiting to be questioned; 
but, if you'll believe me, young ladies, it’s little 
comfort or satisfaction I have ever got out of it. 
My husband built the house with the idea of 
retiring to it, and leaving our son to ma the 





business ; but Borione, poor fellow! died before 


he had put in the last brick, and it gave mea 
dislike to the house, 

“Then our son married and went to Paris, 
and the old inn seemed more homelike to me. I 
made up my mind to stay where I was, and let 
the Villa St. Barbe for the summer, when I 
could get & tenavt for it. 


"The first that came were a family from Paris, | 


and they took the maisonctte for two months for 
their children. Ah! but the Villa was gay then 


with young people. Madame was barely thirty, | 


but there were five little ones, and they made the 
roome ring with their laughter. I grew quite 
pleased Borione had built the house, and thought 
it would briug me in a good sum every year.” 

This had nothing to do with Arline’s fate, and 

her sister’s suepense was agony ; but she would 
not suffer Molly to try and bring the garrulous 
widow to the point. She guessed that the French 
woman would resent being interrupted. Their 
best chance of hearing all she could tell them 
was by letting her narrate her story in her own 
way. 
“Tt was the day before they were to leave,” 
went on madame, “the mother had taken the 
two elder children for a walk. They never 
came back, young ladies; but when the tide 
went oud their bodies were found on the shore, 
It was brought in accidental death ; but who 
krows? There were dark stories that, in spite 
of her youth and beauty, the poor lady was an 
unhappy, neglected wife. Those children were 
her best loved ones, and if she had a mind to end 
her own life perhaps she thought she would take 
them with ber, that they might at least be safe 
from their father.” 

** And, I suppose, this sad accident was bad for 
your house?” suggested Phillis. 

‘My faith, yes! The next summer no one 
came. When I let the following year { had to 
take a lower rental, and then my tenant only 
stayed a month. You see, nota servant would 
remain in the house; the girls about here 
declared the Villa brought bad luck. Had uot 
my husband, a man barely in his prime, died off 








HONOUR OF ONS OF MY DEARBST FRIENDS, 3iR,” LORD FANE SAID, HAUGHTILY. 


like a shadow when he meddled with it? Had 
not Madame Laufent and her pretty children 
died there ? 

“Bub I must nob keep you, young ladies, If 
it rested with me the Villa should have been 
pulled down ; but it is only mine for life ; and 
Louis—my son—is the nexd proprietor. He will 
not hear of pulling down what his father built, 
and declares that St. Jacut is getting more and 
more into fame as a watering-place; and a 
few years hence our property will fetch a fancy 
price. 

“Tt was this lasb winter that after its stand- 
ing empty for years I had an offer for the house. 
A gentleman came over from St. Malo and told 
me he wanted a quiet home for his young wife. 
I am an honest woman, and i threw up my hands 
at the idea of the Villa St. Barbe being fit for a 
bride ; but he had such » way with him he soon 
made me see things as he did.” 

‘* Was he English?’ asked Phillis, breath- 
lessly. 

“Tcan’t tell you. He was not French, though: 


| he spoke our tongue as if ib had been his own, 


He told me that be was not rich, but had great 
expectations, He dared not bring his wife to 
any gay town where they might meet those who 
knew them. When people Joved each other they 
cared very little where they lived. And I wae so 
taken in by his smooth words that J let him the 
house, and agreed that the servant should come 
home here to sleep every night, for I knew none 
of the villagers would agree ‘to sleep at the 
Villa. 

Such an airing of the house as there was, aud 
fires in every room before they came ;and then 
one afternoon he brought her home. Such a 
pretty, little creature, young ladies looking just 
like a child. He cailed her ‘ Birdle.” and she 
said “ Professor”’ when she epoke to him, which 
of course was a joke, for that couldn't have been 
his real name. I never saw two people ao much 
in love as they were.” 

Molly instantly pressed Phillis Marston’s had 
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n sympathy at this point, and, seeing her com- 
panion was incapable of speech, asked,—- 

‘ Did they have auy lettors} And what name 
were they addressed in?’ 

“Marston. Professor Marston, and hers was the 
English style ‘Mrs.’ It was that made me feel 
sure they were not reach,’ 

Phillis knew that her own letters had been 
addressed to ‘' Miss Maretén.” but this might 
have escaped the widow’s notice, 

*' They stayed six weeks,” went on.madame, 
“as happy as two children, and then he went 
sway. He waz gone a fortnight. He came back 
for a night then but things were never the 
same, His absences grew longer aud longer; und 
after Faster he came no wore. 

“She fretted terribly ; it was sad to see her, 
there was money to spars and plenty, and the 
Donne they bad engaged agreed for sheer love of 
the little lady to stay at the villa at night, so 
that Madame Marston should not sleep there 
alone; bub ehe grew paler and thinner, and I 
said to myself the blight of the Villa St. Barbe 
had fallen on her, 

At last one day at the end of May..ehe came 
to me all in a hurry, and with, oh !syeh a look of 
joy on her pretty face. She waes@oing away 
that very afternoon, She would sail by ihe night 
boat from $b. Malo, and meget her btiehand. the 
next day in London. She paid me allehayo 
and gave the servant a handsome feows , then 
she begged ime if any letters came for 2 send 
them to an addresa she gave me, I havegt still, 
and I can show ib to you, young ladies ; but Idid 
not need to use ib, for no letters ever eame.!’ 

She searched in an o)d-fashioned bureau apd 
produced an envelopes. Phillis took it breath- 
lemly. Her tears fell thick and fast, for this 
was her sister's writing, and the address was— 





Mias Arline Maraton, 
40, May field-road, 
London, 8. W, 

No farther proof was wanted. Arline had 
indeed lived at tue Villa St. Barbe and been the 
young bride whose lonslizess had so touched 
Macamoe Borione, 

heard from her,” wenton the French 
woman; ‘‘but then I never expected to, I 
pitied her, I faucied it had been a atolen 
inarriage, and that the husband had wearied oi 
her pauvre petite, but I rejoiced when she went | 
to Eugland.. It was ber own land, and aurely | 
she had frienda there who would comfort her.’ 

"| should like to see the houae,” said Phillis, 
" May we goover it?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied madame, “I will 
ake you myazelf. It has nob been tenantec | 
since the poor littie English lady left. [t has} 
acquired ® look so sad and desolate I did nos | 
even try to find a locataite this sesaon.” 

T. dawned on the two girls that the widow was 
far too honest to make a good thing out of her 
property. Believing, as she seemed to do, that 
& curse rested on Villa St. Barbe, and that 
~alamity followed all who dwelt there, she made 
no effort to obtain tenants, If they presented 
themselves unasked (a3 in the case of the 
*cofessor), she took the food tha gods offered, 
but she would uot try to lure people to the 
gloomy abode, 

As they cxeache2 the desolate house Phillis 
turned to Molly, aad said in English, 

“Would you rather not go in, Miss Hardy? 
Do you think your brother would mind your 
enteriug » house of such ill-repute ?” 

“T mean to goin,” replied Molly, firmly. “TI 
am not in the least afraid, and 1 can’t leh you go 
alone with this ol) Freuchwoman, who seems to 
take a morbid view of everything.” 

“Tb is very good of you,” said Phil, gratefully. 

“Ob, no, itien’s fam not in the least timid | 
or nérvous, and I would far rather’ be with you 
than fancy your going through aome painful | 
experience alone, [ have a sister of my own, | 
you know, ao I cau undersiand a little of what | 
you feel,” 

Madame bad gone on ahead during this con- 
versation, and now she tried to insert the large | 
rusty key in ‘the lock of the front door, At 
first it resisted all her efforts to turn {t, but at 


ever 








} sending it to the address she left, but it is only 


last she succeeded, and the door opened slowly, 
with @ melancholy creak which rang in Phil’s ears 
with s painful sound. 

Sheecrept a little closer to Molly Hardy. 

“ Of course Arline won't have left any clue to 
her husband here, but I can’t help feeling that I 
shall find out something.” 

“ T hope you may,” said Molly, kindly; “ but 
oh, how fearful it smells; isit camp or mildew, or 
only a general fustiness?” 

But madame was throwing open the door of 
the little salon and ushering them in with an 
air of pride 

No doubt the house had been bright and cheer- 
ful once when the deceased wine merchant 
furnished it for hls owa future habitatiou, or 
when the beautiful young mother romped there 
with her babies; bub mow the game air of neglect 
and desolation visible jeverywhere gutside the 
house scemed to have penetrated within, and 
taken possession of the drawing-room. 

It was ofa fair cige, fourteen feeb square, and 
furnished in true French style of polighed floor, 
gilt framed mirrors, and a scanty provision of 
chairs and tables, 

There was nothing saywhere abou; that could 
have been peculiar to any of madame’s tenants 
except a emal! oblong blottin which stood 
on the centre table near an impossible inkatand 
in buhl and gilt, 

This blotting case had an air of English manu- 
facture, and struck Phillis as strangely fawiliar. 
Then it came back to her she had seen it in the 
firet holidays Arline spent with her after going 
to Mrs. Carleton's, and her sister had described it 
2¢ a birthday present from her pupils. 

it was not an elaborate affair, being of plaia 
red leather, bgt aa ornamental ‘‘A” had been 
marked on {ff in gilt lettering, and Phil could 
have sworn to it anywhere, 

* Yos," said madame, “the poor young lady 
left it behind her. I had some thought of 


of trifliog value and far from new, anc so hardly 
worth the expense of postage. I shall be happy 
to give it to these ladies—for a small considera- 
tion.” 

Molly less troubled, and therefore quicker 
than Phillis to catch the Jandlady’s meaning, took 
out a ten-frane piece and pressed it inte her 
havd; then she atood by the window avowedly 
looking at the view, reslly to give Phillis a 
chance to exdmine the writing case in peace, 

it was quite empty, or the girl thought eo at 
first, then in one of the {nner pockets she came 
upon a folded latter, written in. a man’s hand, 





She begau to read ib, feverishly hoping against 
hope it would give aome clue to her, sister's fat 
There was neither date uor address, but froi 
the contents Phillis felt pretty certain it ha 
been written ia Lendon just befere Arline lief: | 
the Villa St, Barbe. 


‘My Sweer Brapiz,— 
**Ouly have patience and al! will} 
be wel!, To reveal our secret ab present would | 
ruinall, But if you weary of your nest, Birdie, 
there ig no.reason you should stay there, Why 
not come back to England, to the good sister in. 
Mayfield-road¢. Tell her that your employers 
have dismissed you without notics, and that you 
want to stay with her for a few weeks, Very 
soon I hope to claim you avd make a home for 
you, You know my circumstances, dear, and how 
impossible it ia I cam take the whole.world into 
our confidence a¢ present, but in a little while [ 
hope to do ao. 

* All goes well, and some of these daya I shall 
berich, and you know J only want money. for 
you, 

‘Send me a line to the old address, saying if 
you would like te leave St. Jacut, and how much 
money you want to equare up, thea { will mest 
you at Southampton, and we will arrange to- 
gether the story you are to tell your good sister. 

Dear, why won's you trus>) me, and believe 
that silence is as necessary for your own sake ag 
forraine. But for that oid. cat ab Bournemouth 
there would have been no need for concealment, 
still, av it was through ker we meb, I must not 
blame her too much. When you write send. me 





the certificate of our marriage. I want to place it 


in my lawyer's care, so that if anything happens 
to me no one ay dispute your right to my name 
and such trifles as I may leave. 

“Your Ever Gove Husranxp,” 


Phillie grow white to her very lips To her 
the truth waa painfully clear ; Arline had marrie<! 
one of Lady Darley’s gueats, probably the Pro. 
fessor who bore such an evil-record; he had 
tired of her, and becoming anxious to gat rid of 
her, had devised this excuse for poasesing him. 
self cf the only proofs of their union, and of 
shifting his wife's support from his own shoulders 
to that of her sister. 

Did sot all Madame Borione had said bear 
this out? Was not the only name by which 
Avline addressed. her husband “ Professor,” and 
had he not taken the name of Marston ai St, 
Jacut, doubtless because his own had too an- 
enviable a notoriety { j 

From that moment a blank, dull, despair 
settled on Phil's heart’ She could not have put 
her belief into words, still less could she have 
explained her grousi@éfor it; but as she stood in 
the desolate little drawing-room at the Villa St, 
Barbe a nameless Instinct told ber that Arline 
was dead, never again Would she hear her litile 
sister's voice or see her blue eyes. 

Arline was lost to not fora week or a day 
but for all timex conviction forced itself 
slowly on Phil's aching ‘heart. She bad entered 
the Villa St, Barbe eager, hopeful. She left it 
in sad despair, Qaly one thing remained for her 
to do, to find her sister's grave and discover what 
cruel hand had sent her to her end, since sho 
felt certain that never more would she find Arline 
herself. 


. — = 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TuRee is & proverbially awkward number for 
a walk ; but probably no one had ever been more 
painfully conscious of the fact than Geoffrey 
Viscount Fane when Dr, Bertram came up and 
joined Meta and her escort. | 

Until that evening when Meta had confided 
her feelings to him the yousg nobleman had 
been quite disposed to tolerate the doctor, whom 
he regarded as “a very decent sort of fellow,” 
though they had too little fn common ever to 
become friends. 

Lord Fane, like moatpeoplein Hillington, dis- 
liked Mra, Rivers, Hehad rather pitied any man 
euficlently down on his luck to bend hinteelf to 
the widow's capricés, ‘but to-night’ Lord Fane 
seemed to see the doctor with different eyes. In 
the light of Meta’s confidences he. called to mind 
how little he, how little anyone; knew of the 
handsome stranger whom Mre,.Rivers had intro- 
duced inte their midst; Why,! for aught they 


| could tell, the man-might bea: charlatan, or an 


escaped criminal, ‘True he practised bis. pro- 


| fassional (?) skill om no one but: his patroness, 


and he was not likely to harm her, since-to do so 
would be like killing the-hen which laid golden 


exes. " 
Tor the first. time in his life Lond Fane. felt 
thankful Mr, Rivers had secured the whole of his 
property to Meta on her mother’s death, The 
widow might mskea proidgé of Dr, Bertramjin 
her life time and prove @ veritable gold mine to 
him, but she could nos rob her child for his 
sake of so much as.a,sigpence.. Ab her death, 


married or single, Meta must take aerepyings 
Geoffrey would have withdrawn nd, left the 


| doctor to escort Meta for. the half mile which 
still lay between her and her home, only that he 


had felt the trambling, of ber hand, and could 
not bear to feel that ahe was (%e-d-t8te with the 
man she so feared. 

So. the three walked on together, Meta fo the 
middle, with an attendant cavalier on either side; 
but it was Dr, Bortram who sustained most of 
the conversation. 

“Mrs, Rivers seems much better,” he retiarked 
cheerfully, “I should think ff the improve- 
azent, in har health continues she infgit risk 
spending the winter here,” | 

‘T had no idea that shs thought of “doing 
otherwise,” said Lord Fate, rather coldlys 

“And it is not nearly wioter yet,” observed 
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Mets. “Mamma may change her wiod half 
dozen (ines before the summer is over.” 

‘*] was afraid the recent sad event would have 
prejudiced ber against this place,” resumed the 
juctor, a3 composedly as though his companions 
bad nob done their besb to snub him. “The 
cragedy at Rose Cottage is not calculated to 
mprove the repute of Hillington.” 

be words annoyed Geoffrey, He dearly loved 
nis native place, and it vexed him that this 
stranger should attempt to disparageit.. | -- 

“The murder might bave happened anywhere,” 
he eaid quickly, “and the poor girl bad nothing 
whatever to do with Hillington,’ { j 

‘* Except. that she chose if todiein. There 
cah be no dombt Mrs, Ashlym committed suicide, 
I never. heard of anything so ridiculous as the 
verdict brought in. The fach is our English 
jury won't condemn a young aud beautiful 
woman to be buried like a’ dog, A kind of 
morbid sentiment makes them shrink from’ 
verdict of felo de se.” 

“Were youin Court? Did you hear the evi- 
derice +” 

“T read. it mos| attentively, and { think therd 
could not be any doubt in any rations! mind.” 

“Then; what abouti Paul Hardy's story t" de- 
manded: Lord Pane; “pray, ‘were his eyes mis- 
taken, or do you accuses hiir of inventing the 
scens he described #0 vividly ? "’ 

*T bring no accuration»agzinad the curate, I 
consider bim as an amiable, well-meaning person, 
though s-very foolish one,” 

Geoticey Fane laughed heartily in spite of his 
anucyance, 

*' Really. I wish my father could hear your 
opinion Dr. Bertram." 

“ Why? Do you mean thav he shares it?” 

Sir Claude’é place is barely ten miles off, and. 
we have known Paul al! his life. My father days 
be bas the clearest intellect, the strongest braio 
he ever met, and that it was a great mistake to 
make him a ¢ mau since his talents would 
have eneured him a brilliant career ab the Bar, 
Péub Hardy has been held up to me as an 
example all my life, and now you call him 
as ‘an amiable, ‘well-meaning person, though a 
very foolish one,’ ”’ 

Dr. Bertram shrugged his shoulders, ‘He did 
oot relish this plain speaking. 

“Possibly the curate of Hillington had & pri- 
vate reason for giving auch a romantic story to 
the world.” ‘ 

“What in ‘the world do you mean?” de- 
mauded Geoffrey Fane, " Speak out like a man, 
don’t stab in the dark !” 

“Ywill be plata if you prefer ft, Supposing 
young Mra, Ashlyn not to have committed 
snicide, L presume we have to believe the stury 
that she came ‘here ‘to look for her husband, 
whom she believed to be well known in this 
neighbourhood.” 

‘ Well!” end the Viscount's tone was very 
haughty. “ Pray-continue!" 

‘She muss have geen her husband recently, 
and presumably at some time they had a home 
together, I fancy if you inquire into the way 
the young gentlemen of Hilijagton have spent 
the last year you will find thet the only one who 
has been away from home for months ata stretch 
iz the Rev, Paul Hardy,’’ 

‘It’s @ liel” said Geoffrey, passionately, “s 


aean conteutptibie lie! Paul Gardy has‘lived | else. 


a thie county all his Wife, As map-and boy his 
baracter has been spotless, Of course, 1 am 
aware that he was absent for ten weeks at the 
beginning of the year, but! to impute such a 
horrikle erime to him is despicable; Why, if 
Horéy wanted to marry he is old enough to do 
so without asking amy ome’s consent, and has 
ample means to keep a wife, Besides, every one 
who knows Sir Claude is aware that his one wish 
is that his sons should marry’ young. As it 
happens Hardy was visiting his brother ic 
January and February, and every day of his 
absence can be accounted for.” 

Dr, ‘Bertram whistled, but made no other 
answer, They had reacted the lodge gates of 
-- ikeide now, aud Geoffrey put out his haad te 
Meta, 

‘Good night,” ‘he said; very gravely, “I hope 
you will not be tired after your loag walk.” 


' 
me 


‘ou the honour of one of my dearest friends, Sir,” 


‘take your hand ounless you retraco it. Vortu- 


' dignant as he could be hurried on mp.the avenue, 
| hoping: nob.to Ue, forced to exchange another 





| 





‘*Good-night, Thankyou for taking osre of | 
‘y 

Dr, Bertram put out bishand. Standing there | 
in the woonlight it was.impoasible for the action 
to be unseen; but Lord Fane took no notice of 
it, 

“ Good-night,” repented the doctor 

Then Lord Hillington’s. heir turned on him | 
with flashing eyes. 
“You have brought a mean dastardly attack 


he gaid, haughtily,.“‘ and I for one will never 


nately for Mr. Hardy he is too well known here 

for: stravger’s malice to harm him.” | 
With a parting smile to Meta Geoffrey tured 

on his homeward way, Meta, to the full ag In- 


word with the man zhe hated. There were lights 
in the hall, and one of the’ men servants was 
passing through, : 

“Ts mamma stili up, James!” 

“ The mistress has gone to her own.room come 
time, Miss Rivers,” Ly 

Meta heard Dr, Bertram call for a brandy and 
soda-~he had full ‘authority to demand anything | 
he pleased fromthe: servanis—and made ber 
escape upstairs Since her old nurse’s departure 
she had boasted no special attendant, Not a 
servant in the bomdd but was pleased to do any 
thing: for. their. young lady; but the feverish 
jealousy which Mrs, Rivers showed in every trifle 
that concerned “her only child had made Meta 
decline as much .as, possibia any but the moat 
ordinary services, Many a girl in a large family 
endowed with only moderate means was more 
waited on than the sweet-faced damse! who must, 
it she lived, some day bo mivtrass of Bankside. 

Even the room allotted to Meta told the sama 
story ; lovg ago Mrs. Rivere had chosen au upper 
chamber in a remote partof the house for the 
baby’s day nursery thab the eound of ebildieh 
crying mighb not disturh her, and that sime 
room ‘was still Meta’s domicile, the one sanctum 
she could call her own, 

But the girl herself bad uo wish to change ; ib 
was here her father had heard her say her 
prayers asa little child: hore, when she grew 
into a girl of ten or eleven that he had told ber 
fairy stories, and talked to her aa though she bad 
been old enough for him to make a friend of 





Meta said never a word of her preference; she 
knew it would have been the signal for. her re. 
moval, but she was thankful that whén she vas 
fifteen Mra, Rivers had: a small iron bedstead and 
the usual toilet apparatus. moved into the old 
nursery, and inforined: hex daughter she was to 
sleep there in future, 

It was not a pretty room; the furniture was 





old-fashioned withont being antique, peculiar but 
not artistic... It waetriangular in shane, the big: | 
old-world fireplace being built so far out into the | 
room’ az to. cotupletely cut-off one corner; there | 
were two windows, one facing south and com- | 
manding a view of the broad avenue and carriage | 
drive, the other much smalier and locking west, 

It waa the latter Meta loved best); she liked 
to curl herself up in the deep window recezs | 
and wateh the lash rays of the sun sink to rest. ; 
She felt nesrer her father there than anywhere | 

| 


But tonight of course, sunset waa long over, 
night had fallen with ite deep, sweet peace ; only 
the soft silveary“moon poured down upon the 
silent world outside, and one by one the cold pale 
stars came out and lighted up the sky. 

Meta had thrown o* her hat end clonk and | 
curled herself upiin hey jywourite seat. Howshe | 
loved that quaint old Cormer-window she could 
not have told, 

She was such a lonely girl, you see ; she had | 
been motherless all her life, though there was a , 
frepful,: faded «woman. downetaire whom the | 
world called her mother. 

Meta never uttered a complaint; even Ida 
Fane, who was her closest friend, never guessed | 


‘how much she suffered from Mrs. Rivers, Only | 


when Meta was)at the castle. aud saw Lady Hil- | 
lington with her bonny graceful girls, her merry | 
schagl-room children gathered roun 4 ber, only 


when she saw the mother-iove shining on the 
kind, placid face of the Countess, only then a 
strange yearning pain came to the louely girl, 
and ehe wondered why she had never iu all her 
fife had one loving caress from her own mother, 

As abe looked out to-night upon her favourite 
seexe Meta’s heart was full of indignation. If 
she had feared and disliked Dr. Bertram before 
she we!l-nigh hated him now. 

Meta was open and candid as the day; she 
would have scorned to slander even an enemy 
behind his back, and to bring euch a shameful 
charge. against Paul. Hardy inade her simply 
furious, 

And her anger was. simply. that of a true 


‘hearted girl who scorns anything mean or unjuat, 


not the, hot-headed ardour ,of a, partisan, for 
Meta knew very little of Paul Hardy, considering 
the faw miles between their homea, 

it had been Mrs, Rivers’ .pleasura, to. decline 
all invitations, at. a distance for her daughter 
and thus though Molly Hardy was uear Mcta’sown, 
aga there was only a slight acquaintance between 
the girls, while until Paul became. curate of Hil- 
lington Meta bad not seen him a dozen times, 

Bui ahe knew perfectly the warm regard her 
friends at Gillington Castle had for Paul Hardy; 
she had heard of him and his family as long as 
she could remember, and she hated ‘the idea 
thai the man who had come among them 
a perfect stranger should dare to bring sucha 
charge againet the parish clergyman, 

From the charge her thoughts few to.,the 
victim of the tragedy. Meta was not a morbid 
gitl with a love for horrots.and a taste for 
genesome details of crime, Hor mind was far 
too pura and wholesome for that sort of thing ; 
fi was the having actually seen and spoken to 
Mrs. Ashlyn which made her feel ao much in- 
terest in her fate, aud the gad recollection that 
she (Meta) had been the innocent cause of the 
poor young stranger taking up her temporary 
abode at Rose Cottage 

“T shall never believe she killed herself,” 
cried the girl, passionately ; “and as for saying 
Mr. Hardy did it, why ft is shameful, monstrous, 
Dr. Bertram wight as well suggest that the Earl 
or his son had a hand in It.’ 

‘A little smile came to Mets's lips ag she thought 
of Geoffrey sod their walk home, for to little 
Meta Rivers Lord Fane was a hero, a king above 
men. For years she had heard his praises sung 
by an adoring family. For years he had been 
her ‘ideal of all that wee brave and noble, and 
just lately it had seemed to Meta that her hero 
had singled her out for his apecial friendship. 
That he was kind to ber not merely because she 
was a lonely little creature whom his mother 
loved, but because he liked her hinwelf. 

Meta was quite innocent of all matrimonial 
dreams, Poor child, love and lovers had had no 
part in her life, and she had # very humble 
opinion of her owa attractions, ‘She only felt 
that Geo‘frey Fane had made her feel he cared 
what becarse of her, That in him ehe ‘aad a 
protector and friend, and that, perhaps, if things 
grew very bad at Bankside he would help her to 
escape to America and Aunt Penelope, 

Ir this special desire Meta kuaw she could not 
expsctd Lady .Hillington’s assistance, for the 
Countess, while heartily pitying the girl for her 
mother’s harshness, would yet never have 

couraged her to set Mrs, Rivers at defiance. Ib 
was ztrange how Meta clung to the hope of 
making her way to the aunt she had never seen; 
but then Mrs. Greyleigh bad once been Penelope 
Rivers, and own sister to the fathor Meta loved 


| 80 well, 


Meta had heard her aunt’s story from her 
father’s lips, Nis sister had lived with bin till 
his marriage, and then gone abroad with a 
married friend whose husband wae something f 
New York, 

Here Penelope met Abrabam Greyleigh, and to 

er brother's bewildered surprise in lees than 
three months the news of her marziage reached 
jogland, 

er husband was the hend of a far-famed 
schoo! at Boston. Her home was there for some 
years, until, in fact, she beosme a widow, when 
she “tock up” literature, and wo fash making @ 
name for herself as an author, 
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“Your Aunt Penslope waa a very clever 
woman,” Mr, Rivers concluded, with a sigh ; “once 
I thought clever women were to be shunned and 
avoided, but I am not sure now, Meta, they 
area’t the best sort of women to live with.” 

Mrs, Rivere was not a clever woman so perhaps 
it was years of bis wife’s weakness and obstinate 
stupidity which had taught the-poor man a leason, 

Mrs. Abraham Greyleigh never wrote to Bank- 
elde after her brother’s death, She had never 
got on with her sister-in-law, and took it for 
granted Meta resembled her mother ; but all the 
same the girl never lost her faith, and believed 
firmly if she could only m*ke her way to America 
her aunt would give her a home for her father’s 
sake. 

It was very late when Meta’s brown head was at 
last laid on ita pillow, and being a healthy active 
creature she needed a certain amount of sleep, so 
that when she awoke in the morning to hear the 
housemaid beating s tattoo on her door it was 
considerably later than her usual hour of rising. 

3's nine o'clock, Mies Meta,” cried Bridget in 
dismay, ‘‘and 1 brought your water and cup of 
tes an hour ago. They’re both etone cold,” 

Never mind, Bridget. No ove will walt for 
m0, that’s the comfort of breakfaating alone.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Meta, but the 
mistress sent word she should be down at hali- 
past eight, and she’s kept Mr. Paget (the butler) 
running up and down to ua servants to ask when 
you are comin.” 

“Poor Paget!” repeated Meta, thinking so 


much exercise would not suit the portly butler. | 


He'd better tell mother I overslept myself, for 
I can’t drese in less than half-an-hour.” 

When at last Meta entered the breakfast-room 
Mrs. Rivers had quitted {t, and the long-suffer- 
ing butler, as he brought his young lady fresh 
tea and toast, observed that her mamma wanted 
her as soon as her meal was over,” 

“ Where is she, Paget?’ 

‘Mire, Rivere is in her own asitting-room, I 
believe, Miss,” 

“I wonder what made her get up so early,” 
said Meta, half to herself; but Paged was a 
privileged person ; be had been at Bankside longer 


than hie young lady, and so perhaps thought he | 


i the right to warn her, 
‘ Begging your pardon, Miss Meta, bui I fancy 


there’s something the matter. I haven’t seen my 


mistress so upset this long time.” 

‘Where 4: Doctor Bertram,” asked Meta, with 
a firm hope he would not be discovered in her 
mother’s sitting-room, It was bad enough to be 
lectured and scolded es if she were a little child 
of eight, but to feel the man she detested was a 
witness to her discomfiture would be an utter 
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her mother, 

ira, Rivers was fiity turned, though she did 
not own it, , Long ago her husband had married 
her believing her age twenty-two, when it wasa 
good many yeers wore 

She had been a very fine woman once, and 
good-Jooking in a limp sort of way, bund her 
attractions were faded now; her juvenile attire 
looked out of place on her matronly figure; she 
had lost the charm of youth, and she would pot 
adopt the style of dresa her mature age required. 
Sane was fretful, fanciful end obstinate ; eelfish 
to a degree, and fatensely jealous of her only 
child, either becauae Meta must one day poeseas 


died, or from the recollection that the girl’s 
father bad loved her better than all else, 

‘Paget said you wanted to speak to me, 
reamina,” began Meta, after she had said good 
morning ; Mra. Rivers objected to be kissed, 
perhaps on account of her carefully got up 
complexion. 

“I do,” was the injured response ; 
think a girl of your age ought not to dawdle 
rver breakfast till nearly ten o'clock 
incorrigibly iazy, Mata.” 


‘Iam very seldom so late,” was the girl's 








and |} 


You are | 


defence ; “ but | was very tired, and I overslept 
myeelf.” 

“Where were you last night!” 

Meta opened her eyes in surprise, 

“Why, mamma, you know I spent the day at 
the Castle. Lord Fane walked home with me, 
but I got upstairs to my own room soon after ten.” 

“Oh, you make no attempt to deny your 
behaviour, then! I wonder you aré not ashamed 
of yourself !” 

“I never do anything I am ashamed to 
acknowledge,” said Meta, proudly; ‘and I 
cannot eee what there could be shameful in my 
visiting the Countess. Why, I have run in and 
out of the Oastle for years, just as if it had been 
my own home,” 

“ You will do so no more.” 

"I don’t understand.” 

"Oh yes, you do,” retorted her mother. “I 
am weary to death of this ridiculous intimacy ; 
1 have no opinion whatever of Lady Hillington— 
@ vain, fashionable woman, who has no feeling for 
a poor invalid like me, but encourages my only 
child to defy me. Understand, once for all, 
Margaret, you are never to enter Hillington Castle 
again unless it is with me!” 

“ Bat, mamma, I always go there two or three 
times a week, and you don’t call there once in 
two months,” 

“You hear what I say.” 

“It is ridiculous!” said Meta, angrily, “ and 
the blgckest ingratitude, after all the kindness 
the Countess has shown me.” 

“Tam the best judge of that,” 

And if I meet her anywhere, or the girle, and 
they ask why I don’t come, what explanation am 
I to give?” 

"None at all.” 

‘Tam not a baby,” cried Meta, bitterly. “ At 
twenty I have a right to ask your reason for such 
an extraordinary order.” 

“Then you can have it. I do not consider 
Viscount Fane a desirable acquaintance for you !” 

“ Geoffrey |” Meta was mere and more be- 
wildered. “ Why, he’s the best and bravest man 
I ever knew. Everyone says the Earl ought to 
be proud of having such # eon !” 

“Lord Fane took upon himself to grossly 
insult one of my friends last night,” said Mrs, 


) Rivers, ‘‘ therefore I shall drop his acquaintance, 


and I intend you to do the same.” 

“Do you mean Dr. Bertram $” 

“Certainly ; he ia a most valued friend of 
mine; but for his unremitting care and atten- 
tion I should long ago have succumbed to the 
ravages of disease. Of course you don’t value 
his kindoess, Margaret ; you would like me to 
die, since my death would make you an heiress,” 

“Mother, this is horrible!” cried the gir) 


- : .. | “ Heaven knows I never counted on your death ; 
“ Fle’a gone out, Miss Meta; he started half- | J 4 


au-bour ago, and I heard the mistress say he has | 


I am not ao base.” 
“ At any rate, you openly slight and disparage 


F . _ | the man who has prolonged my life, you en- 
Vieta drew a breath of relief; and having | 
her breakfast she went upstairs te look | 


courage Lord Fane to insult him.” 
“Lord Fane did not insult Dr, Bertram,” said 


| the girl, gravely. “ Your favourite made a most 


cruel charge against Pau! Hardy, snd Lord Fane 


| said he would never shake hands with a man who 


had slandered his friend when that friead was 


| not present to defend himeelf.” 


“Lord Vane will not have the chance to inault 
the doctor a second time,” sald Mrs, Rivers, ‘I 
have given orders that nelther Lord and Lady 
Hillington or any member of their family is to 
be admitted,” 

“ Mother,” the girl’s voice wae full of pain, 
‘‘how can you be so cruel? You know they 


| are the kindest friends I have--the best and 
Y . | dearest!” 
the wealth she could not carry with ber when she | 


Your mother is your beat friend, Mets, and 
your step-father will be your best protector. I 
dare say it may take you a little by surprise, but 
I intend to marry Dr. Bertram early next week. 
He has gore to London for the license, and as 


| we have both kept far more than the required 


length of residence our marriage can take place 
at once,” 

Meta stood as one turned to stone; the blow 
she had dimly dreaded had fallen at last, and 
the girl felt as though her very heart were 


broken. 
(To be continued.) 





THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


——20i— 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


“ Wusre am 1?” muttered Mona, in bewilder. 
ment; but before Miss LeClercq could answer, 
she cried out: “ Ob, I remember—the drive! | 
went out to drive with Doctor Forbes—and~-- 
and—the horses ran away and we were thrown 
am ‘ Oh, madam, tell me, if you know, is he 

uri #” 

“No, he is not injured,” returned Grave 
coldly. “But before we talk more upon the 
subject, I must ask you how you happened to be 
out riding with Doctor Forbes }’’ 

Mona opened wide her beautiful eyes. Who 
waa this lovely, proud young girl who asked her 
such quest‘ona $ Perhaps it was his sister. It 
did nob take long to tell her simple story, 

listened 


This she did without reserve, while Grace 
to her with bated breath. ' 

When she had concluded ‘her story Miss 
— eq caught her by the shoulder, satiation 


ercely ,— 

“Of course you do not know what you have 
dons* How should you? You have been guilty 
of a terrible wrong in riding out with him, or in 
encoursgiog him in any way.” 

“Will you tell me why?” asked Mona, 
faintly. 

‘Because he ia betrothed to another,” 
anewered Grace LeClercq, uttering the untruth 
fearlessly. ‘It was very unwise in a poor girh 
like you to go out riding with arich young man 
whose only thought is to boast of another 
conquest among his companions, Tell me how 
and where you first med him,” went on Miss 
LeClereg, “and how long you have known him.” 

Something in her voice compelled Mona’s com- 
pilance, and almost before she knew it she com- 
menced at the beginning, and very soon Grace 
knew all, even to the child lying sick in the 
hospital, with the bit of violet clutched in 
her hand, torn from the dress.of the proud lady 
who had struck her for daring to approach her 
with her wares, and who knocked her down the 
steps and broke her limb, 

As Grace listened she realised the reason why 
Doctor Forbes had so suddenly turned from her, 
why he did not come and take his Christmas 
dinner with her, ' 

What could, she do to repair what she ha? 
done? She had not time to think the matter 
out then and there, One thing was certain : 
Gordon Forbes must vever again see this Mona 
Tempest. 

Her mother had told her that the girl must be 
gob out of the way ; but she did not know of the 
little sister, or how tangled the web was. What 
would she say if she had heard it all * 

The greatest terror reigned in Grace LeClercc’s 
heart when she found that the girl wes employed 
in makiog bandages for the patients at his 
hospital. 

She was too much excited to notice the agita- 
tion of the girl before her, who lay quite still 
with her head buried in her hands, or to realise 
that her words had been a death-knel] to this 
fair, childish young creature, 

Dostor Forbes betrothed! Ah, well, there 
wes pothing surprising in those words; but 
somehow, they struck a cold chill to her heart, 
as lightning strikes and blasts a young tree, 

He was only a stranger to her, and yet it 
seemed to her that Heaven had senthia, Her 
life was 20 weary, so lonely | 

“Tf you do not care to continue to work in the 
hospital, I know of another place that J think 
would suit you,” continued Miss LeClercq. 
“ Would you like to go where you could support 
yourself avd little sister very comfo: tably, were | 
to take the pains of securing employment for 
yout” 

“Oh, gladly, gladly!” murmured Mona, for 
she felt that she could never again see Doctor 
Forbes, 

This proud, beautiful lady had told her thav 
Doctor. Forbes was only amusing himself with 
her, that he wae betrothed to another. 

Ob, the shame of it! In that one moment 
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her mind had gone over the whole scene of that 
raemorable drive. How kind and deferential he 
had been to her! She remembered, too, just 
what had happened the moment before the 
accident had occurred. The handsome young 
doctor had leaned over and whispered, eagerly ,— 

“ Another tarn in the road, and we shall be 
out of the park. Have you had a happy after- 
noon, little Monat” 

“ Yes,” she had auswered, shyly. 

“ Would you always be as happy by my side?” 
be had murmured, “ Listen, little Mona : I love 
you! Dca’t turn away; [have something cise 
bo say to you.” 


OHAPTER XI. 


Weat Doctor Forbes bad intended to say to 
her Muna would never know now, for at that 
instant the accident had occurred, 

Ob, how cruel of him to whisper such words to 
her! He had only been flirting with her—-amus- 
ing himself with her. The blood seemed to flow 
through her veins like fire at the very thought 
of it, 

No, she would not see him sgain for all the 
world, and be would never know of her folly in 
daring to hope that he cared forher. She would 
time her visits to the hospital when he was no! 
there, and when Minna was well they would go 
far away, and he would never know what bad 
become of them. 

Mona attempted to rise, but found herself so 
weak that she was glad to sink back upon her 
couch. She had had @ more severe shaking up 
than she knew. 

‘You had bettor rest yourself, my dear,” said 
Mrs, Brown, who was just coming in with a bow! 
of soup. “Lie still until to-morrow morning, 
and then you will be just as wel! as ever.” 

‘Can you tell me who that young lady was 
that called to see me a little while ago?” 

“ Why, I thought you knew her,” said Mrs. 
Brown, curiously, “That's Miss l.eClercg, the 
heirese—-the young lady to whom they say young 
Doctor Forbes is betrothed,” 

** Miss LeCilereq |” exclaimed Mona, in wonder, 

She had never seen her landlord's beautiful 
daughter, but she had often heard of her great 
beauty. Now she realised why she had taken 
such a keen interest in her, 

This young lady she had just seen was Doctor 
Forbes’ betrothed love. I> had only been a few 
hours since Mona had gone on that memorable 
drive, but it seemed to her that long years had 
passed over her, 

Her heart had awakened to love, and to a sense 
of her bitter loss. He to whom her heart had 
gone out was another's, 

“ Why are you weeping!” asked Mra, Brown, 
anxiously, 

“ Because the world looks so dark to me,” said 
the girl, sobbing afresh. 

“That isn’t the way to do—to cry over it,” 
eaid Mrs. Brown, briskly. “You must face it, 
my dear—face it. If you would only tell me 
what is the trouble I might know how to advise 
you.” 

Mona was so young, #0 thoughtless, she 
eagerly grasped at the idea the woman suggested, 
that she might advise her. 

Again Mona told her story. 

“This is indeed a complicated affair,” said 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Of course I have to tell you the 


truth, and that ia that Doctor Forbes’ interest in | 


you ls only one of ordinary friendahip. He is 
known to be very kind-hearted, and he no doubt 
thought that to give you a drive would be a 
great pleesure for you ; but as for your falling io 
love with him, he never intended that, I would 
advise you to keep away from ths hospital until 
your little sister gets well, and then to move to 
some other part of the town where you will not 
bo apt to meet the handsome doctor who has fas- 
cinated you so much,” 

“J could not be separated from liti!e Minza,” 
said Mona, ‘‘ I should die if I did not see her 
for a week, and she would die if she could not 
see me for so long.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mra, Brown. “ The little 





girl would get along just as nicely, and get well { apeak to you, eveu in passing by in the street, 


twice as quickly,” 

But Mona could not ba persuaded to see the 
matter in this light, 

Again there was a ring at the bell. It was 
Mies LeClercq once more. This time ehe held 
quite a conversation with Mrs. Brown, and when 
she left she pressed a roll of notes into that 
woman's hand, 

* Assist me and you shall 206 be the loser,” she 


= Four yao 
tdid not need much urging where money was 
concerned. 

For six long weeks Doctor Forbes hovered 
between life and death in the IeCiercq’s 
mansion. 


When at last consciousness came to him, and 
he realised what had tranepired, his first thought 
was for Mona. 

How anxioue he wae to geb down to the 
hoepital to see her again | 

Doctor Matthews had been in consiant attend. 
ance upon Gordon, 'hefirst question that he asked 
upon regaining consciousness was concerning 
Mona—if she had been hurt, 

“No,” said the doctor. 

© Will you teli her from me that I will be up 
from here and able to be about in a day or so ab 
fartheet, and wi!l see her }” 

Doctor Matthews looked at hia friend. 

* She does not come there any longer now that 
the little girl bas been discharged an cured,” he 
said. ‘You forget, Forbes, that you have 

lost to the world for as much as six weeks, 
aud much bae taken place within that short 
time. Of course it is hard to realise that fact.” 

“Gone? You do not see her any more?” 
repeated Gordon, as though he could hardly com- 
prehend the meaning of the words, 

" Yea; she took her little sister home one day ; 
nobody seems to know where they weat to, If I 
remember aright, she left a letter for you. I will 
bring it up the next time I come.” 

‘* Why not send & messenger for it?” asked 
Gordon, eagerly. 

That was the first inkling that his friend bad 
of how interested he was in pretiy Mona 
Tempest. 

It did not occur to Gordon at that momen> 
that Mona had resigned the position that he had 
obtained for her. 

His friend’s next words struck  death-kuell in 
his heart, 

“ T will send for the letter if that is what you 
mean, As to the girl, I repeat she is no longer in 
the employ of the hospital, Her place was not 
taken from her ; she left of her own free will, I 
understand.” 

The measenger was dispatched, and it seemed 
to Morbes that he scarcely lived until the missive 
was opened. 

Hie agitation was so great that the letters 
fairly swam before hie eyes, bub he would not 
ask hie friend to read it for him. 

“ Will you give me a quieting draugho?” he 
asked eagerly of his companion. ‘‘My nerves 
seem to have got the better of me, I think.” 

The draught he asked for waa administered, 
and then Doctor Matthews made it convenient to 
leave the room under some pretext, in order to 
give him an opportunity to peruse it alone, Left 
to himself Gordon Forbes eyes ran quickly over 
the lines. 

They read a3 follows : 


* Dean Da, Forses,— 

“Y am awfully sorry that you mot with 
such a bad accident. That was 4 very unlucky 
drive for you, and it came near being one for me, 
for my young man saw us just as we drove Into the 
park, and didn’t he give me fits aboutit! Well, 
I should just say so, for he’s as jealous as a Turk, 
and he forbade me ever to go oub with you or 
any other fellow again, 

'’ He thought the best way to stop it was to 
ge’ married right away, and to not let our en- 
gagement run any longer ; and ae I thought the 
same thing too, we just made up the bargain 
So by the time that you get this Jack will be my 
dear jittle hubby. 

**T wouldn’s dare flirt after that, for Jack is a 
fiery fellow, and if I shouid so much as look or 





there would be no end of trouble for both of us, 
so you can just go by me as though you didn’t 
know ms, 

‘Jack's not as rich as you, nor ie he as fine, 
He’s only a workman, but I reckon that I can get 
slong much better with him than with the othar 
kind. I hate aristocrats, anyhow. 

‘* As my livtle sister has eatirely recovered, I 
take her away with me to-day. I am much 
obliged to you for all you bave done for her. It 
was very good of you to take euch interest in 
her, bub, then, { suppose you get paid for it, and 
kindness doesn’t put you out, Good-bye. 

; "* Yours ete., 
“Moxa Tampest,” 


Gordon Forbes read this letter, written fn 
straggling, acrawling band, over and over again, 
and when he laid it down his heart seemed to die 
withia him. 

Mons, the sweet, dainty Mona! Oould her 
hand have pexned this repuleive letter! There 
waa uod s sentence in ib such as he would 
imagine agirl like her could utter. 

He had thought her all heart, all tenderness 
and sweetness. He shuddered, and the letter 
slipped from his hand to the floor. 

By the time he had read what she had written, 
she would be wedded, ahe said, to the man of her 
choice, Sweet, tender Mona, as gentle aa the 
flowers that bore her name, wedded to a coarse, 
fiery, jealous mechanic! It seemed too un- 
vatural to be true, 

He turned his face to the wall with a bitter 
groan, The full sense of how much this girl was 
to him rushed over him. Then slowly he 
stooped and picked up the crumpled piece of 
paper, tore it into minute shreds, and laid them 
on the glowing coals. It was all over—this brief, 
aweet dream of love that had been like heaven to 
bim 

He little imagined that hia actions were care- 
fully watched through the erack of an opposite 
doorway by no leca &® person than Grace LeClercq 
herself. 

“ Ah, the leaven works well!” she muttered. 
“He quite believes the letter is from Mousa 
Tempest. His love is dying a violent death, He 
is trying to crush it by a mighty effort, His 
heart will turn to me in therebound, All is fair 
in love or war.” 


CHAPTER XIL 

Miss LeCreaca made all haste to her mother’s 
boudvir. 

“He has read the letter, mamma,” she said, 
“and does not suspect that ib is not from that 
girl. It was a clever macter-stroke of mine. He 
will never find out that Mona Tempest did not 
writé it. I think I have separated them for ever. 
li they should ever meet face to face, it 
would never occur to him to questioa her con- 
cernfugit, Me would go on his way and she 
would go on hers.” 

Mrs. LeClercy breathed freer. 

“ Where {fs the girl—this Mona Tempest now— 
do you eay t” 

“She and her little sister are ab a little 
village quite a huodred miles from here. Mrs, 
Brown’s brother-ia-law hee a little hotel 
there, and Mona Tempest is supporting 
herself aud her little sister by doing sewing there, 
You see she might juat as well be out of the 
world entirely. Why, be could never trace her 
there.” 

‘It’s a bad thing, my dear, when a man’s heart 
wanders from his first allegiance,” said Mra, 
LeClereq. “ If you could only make bim believe 
that he was mistaken iv supposing [t was you who 
thrust that child down the steps, it would be o 
atrong point in your favour, aud might lead to 
reconciliation between you.” 

“You may be sure I will do my best to win 
him back again. Gordon Forbes was not pleased 
to find out where he was when consciousness 
returned to him,” went on Grace. “Bud with 
regard to the matter we were speaking about, [ 
have a plan to throw him off the track--that it 
was not I who cuffed that little brat.” 
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“I will listen to your plan,” said Mra, 
LeOlereq ; “but I do not say that I shall fall in 
vith it.’ 

“Tt is this, ¥ 
geated this afternoon in Doctor Forbes 
ultting-room, trying 
wiil enter dressed f 
critically, and sa 

»o and comfortable, but why do you not wear 
your violet velvet robe, my dear?’ .I will blash 
red as a rose, snd pretead to be very much con- 
fused—you know I caw do that to perfection 
when I wish to. I wii! hang roy head for an 
instant, glance up slowly, and anawer iv a low 

t] 


“ ne ee 
Bo Grace. 


“While you are 
little 


raride, You must look up 


voice: ‘I might as well tell you the truth, 
mamma: I gave it to our dreasrasker on the 
very first day of the snow-storm, to have a few 


She took the dress aud 
cloak over her arm to her cab, which could not 
get to the door because of the other vehicles, 
avd—and something terrible must have hap- 
pened to it, for there Is a great piece torn out 
oi the cloak, acd she cannot, or rather, she wil) 
not, account for thé manner in which it was 
done ‘ed to watch it everywhere before 
she told me of it, but she wea unable to do zo, and 
the upsho the whole matter is that I gave her 
the dress in disguat. What else could I do about 
it} Llwould givea great deal to know just how 
it oceurred 5 but I suppose that I never will find 
out the truth of the matter, she seemed so very 
confused about it,’” 

“That ie o capital 
LeClereq, ie 
self, The sooner you pub it execution the 
better. You bave a very fertile imagination, 
Grace. Your only failing is your terrible temper. 
Lf you succeed in briaging Gordon Forbes to your 
feet again, look out for yourself, I beg of you.” 

“You cannotp say much about temper, 
mamma,” said Grace. 

Iam a married woman—my market ie made,’ 
cried the elder woman, tersely. L-had to be 
roy sweet with pour father before he came to the 
po of proposing.” 


I 


alterations made in it, 


declared Mre 


play, 


into 


Mire. LeClercq left the room without so much as 
deigning a reply. 

Dector F 
He felt quite: put out to find that 
been under. their rood for six weeks, putting them 
‘o so much trouble, aod indebted to thera; when 
he might just as well have been sent to the 
hospitai, where he would have been much | 
ou, 

He realised that ib was their 
should make friends again with ‘thei 
trace 

This he had rn 
longer ha 

He saw her as 
who was probably in love with his money more 
than himse!f. He smiled grimly to himself as he 
thought of how she would shudder If she knew 
the huth—-that. he was not born and bred to the 
fine lines and the wealth by which he’ was'wur 
rounded, 


eter 


drughbter 


hesitancy in doing ; bat she no 
he sume power ‘of fascinating him. 


ound him gacing thocghtfally into thevfire. 

‘A peuny fer your thoughts, doctor,” she 
said, 

* Would you cara to know them?” he asked, 
when sie | reelf by his side. 

“Yes,” she answered, 
‘* ] was thivkiog over ray past life,” he eatd. 
“T do not think that you have ever heard my 
history, Mre. LeClereg, Would yon care to hear 
it ?” 


*16 sould give me the greatest pleasure,” 
declared, 

Ere hes nid commence it, however, Grace 
LeClercq entered, charming as a hourl in her 
blue velvet drees, brightened up wit vetly pink 
far 

Then the disiogue took place which the 
and daughter had so carefully arranged 
latter’s boudoir. 

He was not a worldly map, this 
young doctor, How was he to know that it was 


ad seated 


she 


ciever intrigue between mother and daughter, | 
and that it waa vot 
lress, 


as he supposed ? 








: ‘The dress you haveon.looks | 





culd not have done better my- } 


| seid Mrs, LeClereq. 


| 
“You made it a. up afterwards,” said Grace. 


Forbes greeted his hostess calmly. | 
hs had | 


he was—-a heartless creature, | 


wmobther 
fo the 


2andsome 


she who had worn the violet 
Why most certainly he 


| 
| 
| 


had made. a wonderful mistake, and wronged 
Grace in bia thoughts, for which he felt duly 
sorry. 

fle was glad that he had net accused her of it, 


| Still, even though that weight was-difted from 
be amuse him, mamma, I | 


his mind, the old Ieeling for -her was: not in his 
heart, 

It had gone oubin useless love to another— 
another who was as far removed from him as the 
éuu was removed from .the-darth, and even ‘while 
Mra. LeClercq was talkiog to him his thoughts 
wandered to Mona. 

He was wondering whether or not it would be 
the righ» thing to answer her ‘note. He con- 
cluded that he would not annoy her by any word 
of his, 

There occurred to him a poem: which he had 
once read. The lines came back to him with 
startling clearness. He would find out her 
address in eome. way, he told himvelf, cut the 
poem from a book which he had im the library, 
enclose it iu a blank sheet of paper, and send it to 


| her. 
The words would tell her in eloquent language | 
that which he dared net write, and perhaps she | 


would understand—yes, he wes eure Mona 
would understand their plaiative, impassioned 
im pore 

He conned the lines over in bis memory, quite 
forgetful of the presence of the two watching 
hiu so warrowly. 

Then the voice of Grace caused Gordon to start 
and flush slightly. 

‘You must have been thinking very deeply 
upon some swhiect,” she- said. “Mamma hae 
spoken to you twice, but you have not heard 
her.” 

“} beg your pardon,” he eaid, turning to the 
elder lady. 

“What I was saying was of no importance,” 
** Perhaps your thoughts 
were more entertaining,” 

‘Tuey were far from pleasant, } assure you,” 


| answered the young man, frankly 


Graci 
glances, 


and her mother exchanged quick, furtive 
They knew as well as he did that he 


, was thinking of the letter. 


to be almost @ mania with bim, ° 
himself that he would hunt then up’; 
somewhere in the city. He would take one look 
at the face of the fé/tunate man whom ‘Mona 
Tempest bad loved well enough to marry ;_ then 
he would go quietiy away and live ‘his life out, 
content with doing good in the world. ~  “ 








He wondered what kind of a man had Woa her 


--if he would appreciate her and care fer ‘her 25 
he would have done, had she been his, 


: The detire to look upon thiy ‘twan's fate grew 
He proulsed 
ey Were 


He did net know the name of this max, to be 


sure, but perhaps he could find out, 


In the meantime the attentions of thé Le. 


Clercqstowardhim becameao pointed that hecould 
eacily see they looked upon him in the light of » 
future son-in-law, 
as quickly as possible, 


He must dispel that illusion 


He had once been on the point of telling Mrz, 
LeClereq his life history, but bad been ‘inter. 


rupted just ashe had commenced it, He must 


take the fret’ occasion to repeat it, “Perhaps 
that might make some difference in their view 
of him. ; 


“What aré you thiching of, doctor?” Mr. 


LeClercq asked, one day, upon coming tn suddenly 
and finding bim sighing deeply, with his hands 
tightly clasped ‘on his lap, 


“T was thinking of what an eventful Iffe mine 


has been,” he sald, lifting bis head and’ looking 
fravkly ab her, 


" Doetor Matthewe idforms me 


that I hada very cloce call—more cerious than J 
had # 
I had died, how little she world would have 


irat supposed ; anc! I waa just thinking, ii 


known of wy ren) history. If you care to listen, 


I should like to relate some of it to you.” 


‘Believe me,” replied Mra, LeClercg, “I 
should be most pleaeed,” 
For a few moments Doctor Forbes gazed stead- 


ily. Into the Gre ; then he began, slowly,— 


“Few people are aware of the fach that the 


mame.‘ Forbes’ does not property belong to 
me,” 
Mrs.. LeWlereq started ‘back in surprise; but 


she was too wise to make any eomment,-and the 
doctor went ov,— 
‘My ancestry is not one to be proud of, ‘as tho 


‘I wish I had made it twice as long,” thought | generality of men Icok at the matter. 


Grace, epitefully. 

“‘Tou have been so rery kind to me, Mrs. 
LeClereq,” said Gordon, "‘ that Ido not wish to 
appear discourtecas ; but I have encrouched upon 
your hospitality too long already, ar¢ I have 


| -raande arrangements, through Doctor Matthews, 
| to return to miy bachelor quarters to-day.” 
fecire that he | 


“No, indeed!” declared’ Mrs, LeClereq and 
Grate | ik s breath. 


“ He ehall not gounitil he bas renewed the old 
friendship with me,” thought Grace. “I must 
be his promised: bride’ before he leaves the 
shelter of this roof—L'vow it; and a TeClerey hae 
never broken such a vow, FE will break a heart 


| fired |” 


But the proud besuty little’ dreamed whose 


cased, | heart: would be broken 
When Mrs, LeQleroq entered the recom’ she | 





CHAPTER_XIIE 
Docror Fonrszs felt that he owed Grace Le- 
Clercq’s family too great a debt of gratitude to 
think of breaking away from her at once, under 


| the present circumstances,” He felt, too, that he 


had done. her a grievous wrong in his thoughts 
by supposing her capable of such heartlessness, 
fie told bimeelf that he might have. known bet- 
ox. Still, for al! that, love for her had died in 
nis heart, He could-respech her; but reapect 
was not love, 

The letter which he had received, and which 
he eupposed had been written: by Mona, had 
proved a severe shook to him. The thought 
that she had a lover at the time when he first 
met her was like the bitterness of death to him. 


another's ; but the memo 


him, wakiog or sleeping. 












| weil. 
'€We do tot propose ‘te. | 
| permit you to leave us until you have fully re- 
| covered,” 





He eaid to himselé that it was wrong to'give 
her one thought, now that he kaew-sbe was 
of the sweet, gitlish 
face, and the lovely, haunting eyes -was ever with | home with him, I did so, writing of the cheng: 
' of roy fortune to my mother, sseuring her thad 





“T came from very poor, humble’patents. My 
father wae nothing more nor lese'thaua carpen- 
ter; who considered himself tucky to be abie to 
provide a roof for his wife and infant, 

Sickness overtock him, and after a short il! 
ness he died, and my mother was lefc alone in 
the world to bear her own bardens acd miine as 
Mattere went from bad to worse with her 
im her fight for existence, é 

“ She could not earn her daily bread with he: 
little one ix her arms, and when sickness came to 
her and hunger looked in af the door it became 
apparent to her that she must part with her litcle 
one or see it starve before her eyes. 

* At this time a childless family who’ were go- 
ing abroad offere? to' take me, © Despite-her grict 


| at the parting, my mother realized that it woult 


be for the best” With heart-rending sobe, which 
even ‘now P can -recall, my‘ mother and ‘1 were 
ed from each other, i 

“The fathily-were kind, but they, too, were iv 
jaite bumble circumstances, They took’ me 
abroad, “When I had learned to read aud write, 
and was old enough to understand, I was pérmit 
ted to write to wy mother once a year,’ This 
permoiseion was very reluctantly granted, however, 
as ray forter:parents were very jealous of the love 
I bore my dear mother, «pwd 

“They seemoit deeply hurt over the worde wit! 
which E finished my letters to her. It -was,— 

“© Tok for me some Christmas, wother, Some 
Christmas raornivg [shell come to ree yous wher 
I Dave ‘grown to be-a man! Bub before that: 
period arrived- J lost‘my foster-parerts, This 
was indeed’ a great grief to me, for I hac 
learned to love them. 

"The kind fate which had watched over me 
thue far did not desert me even im this trying 
period, 

‘A wealthy Cuban planter, traveling throug 
the West; to whom 1 had rendered some slight 
service on ore occasion, insisted upor my coming 
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ai day in the near future I should make her 
uy promised visit, 


“My new-found guardian did everything ix | 
hia power for me, I was een! back to Europe | 


vite unexpectedly to attend to a matter of 
business for him, aud while there was per- 

usded to enter the medical college aud to study 
for a profession, 

[ never received an answer from the letters I 
wrote my mother while abroad, nor to those I 
wrote hor subsequently from college, This 
troubled me not a little, 

‘At this time death atepped in agala and 
robbed me of my benefactor. But to my great 
surprise I learned that be had left me the 
whole of his vast fortune, 

‘Tb was then I came to London. I cannot teil 

ou what emotions filled my breast as I set out 
for London. I arrived here on Christmas Eve, 
thoroughly exhausted from my long-trip. 1 
went to an hotel, intending to fad my mother on 
the morrow, and to give her the happiest Christ- 
mas she had ever had in all her life. 

“ What # T laid! “What glorious ‘hopes 
were mine! She would never know poverty any 
more, I would make her old age one of cotafor 
and easer Sheshould have every luxury, every 
cave and attention I could give her. In the same 
city with my mother, after all those years! The 
very thought of itmade the blood leap like fire 
through my veins, 

“T rose at dawn the next day, and walked the 
Joor impatiently until the sun froze, 
must not start out on my quest too early. I 
nust wait until breakfast was over, I thought, I 
scarcely eat a morsel of the tempting oreakfast 
set before me, 

‘‘T ealled a cab quickly, atid was soon on my 
way through the heavy snow-storm which had 
se: in, toward the locality in which [had hoped 
to fad my mother, 

‘ To my. utter-consternation I found thatthe 
lace waa torn down and a factory stood on 
the old sites No one kuew of a woman of my 
iame, no one had eveu'heard of her. 

"I tried to trace her through the directories, 
searching them several years back, but her name 
lid not appear in any of ‘them. 

“Tt waa the Joneliest Christmas tbat I ever ex- 
perienced, The next day, aad the next, I 
renewed my search. At last ET came across a 
seametress who had known her well. She spoke 
ireely to tas of my mother. 

"Ts fb possible, sir, tha you donot know ali?’ 
she asked, in surprise, 

“TY told her that I didnot. Ii there was any- 
thing to tell, for Heaven's sake to speak 
juickly, 

“*Your mother received your letter about 
going abroad, where you inteuded bo remain for 
years,’ she said ; ‘and deapite the fact that you 
sala you would come home to visit ber at the 
urst opportunity, she made up her mind that she 
must see you ab once, 

“' The poor toul had Isid by a tidy little sum, 
nore than enongh to pay her passage over and 

back, She took e upon the steamer (altic, 
1 saw her ticket on the day that I went away to 
vielt my people in the country, 

‘Tt was while I was still away that I read of 
the terrible disaster to the Galtic, how the ship 
went down im mid-ocean, and not a soul was 

aved, Your mother’s name was on the list of 
passengera,” 

"My grief over this discovery can batter be 

imagined than described. I searched the steam- 


Ship company’s books and the list of passengers. 


{t was indeed too true. I found my mother’s 
usme there, and they told me shs muet have 
gone down with the rest, 

“Now you know my history; Mrs. Le(iercq, 
aud why Christmas is always a ead day to me,” 


(70 be continued.) 





POTTER Fe eT 


A MAN can frequently polish ‘hfs boots with 
better grace than he ean polish his manuers, ; : 

Greav men” undertake great things becduse 
a are great; and fools because they think them 


MRS. ROSELEIGH’S FLIRTATION, 


Ot 


As she went by Mra, Roseleigh shot him a 
luminous glance from under the pink shadow of 
her ey and just touched the snowy tips of 
her fingers to her lips, 

A moment before Cecil Fane. had vowed he 
would be fooled and pbeguiled by this woman no 
longer. Now, ip an instant all his good resolu. 
tions vanished. 

He sprang to his feeb, caught up tke portfolio 
of drawings with which he had been preteudiug 
to occupy himself, and followed her, with a long, 
swinging stride that took him over the ground to 
her side, before the smile which had succeeded 
the kiss on her mocking lips had had time to die 
from them. 

“What did you do thot for?” he demanded, 
audaciously capturing the hand that had 
wafted tle sweet ealute, and holding it fast in 
his, 


Elia Roseleizh laughed musically. ‘ 

“Shall I tell you truly? I wanted to.see if I 
could get you to tear yourself awoy from that 
drawing you appeared to be so busy on.” 

“Did you come ou here to look for me” 

L Mrs. Roseleigh pulled ber band away from 
im. 

"Oh, of course,” she said, sarcastically, 

“TI believe you did,” he persisted, looking 
down admiringly at the brilliant, laughing face 
upralsed to hig, Come, Ella, what do you 
mean by playing fast-and-loose with me in this 
way! on’t you know I am engaged to a good, 
honest, trus-hearted little girl, worth a dozen of 
yout’ 

Money value,” said the widow, putting up 





a glittering, jewelled hand, and pretendiug to 
hide a yawn. “When are you going to be 
married ¢ "’ 

Cecil Fane bit his lip, and his brow clouded, 

" Perhaps never,” he said, almost savagely. 

“Really t” gaid Mre, Roseleigh. ‘I thought 
the marriage was a foregone conclusion.” 

1b would-be if it were not for you.” 

“For me?” arching her eyebrows, 
have I got to do with it?” 

" Everything, and. you know it 

‘Well, really—” she began, with « alightly 
offended air. 

But Cecil had stopped right there in the 
roadway, and caught her: hand agaiain both his. 

‘ Look here, now, Ella,”"—he spoke swiftly and 


“ What 


9” 


“ Well,” she said. 

“ Have you been playing with me all this time? 
Answer me,” 

“Tmight with much bebter reason ask that 
question of you,” ehe eaid, coldly. “You told 
me yourself that you were engaged to be mar- 
tied ; you have offen reminded me of it. How, 
then, could { dream of any harm coming to you 
from our acquaintance $” 

“You do not love me, then t” 

“Do you suppose if I did I would acknow- 
ledge it to a man who fs promised to another 
woman!” ; 

“But,” Cecil explained, eagerly, “ you know 
thie is nof like a common engagement. Isabei 
Stanley and I have only yielded a passive 
aesent to an arrangement we had nothing todo 
with making. We have always considered. our- 
selves engaged, it is true, and it ie an under- 
standing in the family that we shall marry. Bud 
not a word of love has ever passed between ua.” 

Mrs. Roseleigh shrugged her graceful 
shoulders slightly. 

“That has nothing to do with fb, aud does not 
at all lassen the impropriety of your epeaking of 
love to any other woman while you are the pro- 
mised husband of Miss Stanley.” 

Cecil Fane did not speak for a moment. 

Standing there, with the sun setting for a 
background to hia tall, handeome figure, “he 
seemed to study the beautiful child face before 
him keenly. ‘Then he said, quietly, aad in a very 
different tone from his former one,— 

“Shall we return to the hotel now, Mra 
Roseleigh #” 

The widow bend her head, and they walked 
slowly back in almoxt utter silence. 

Ouce or twice Mrs, Roseleigh stole a look at 
her ailent escort, and wondered to herself, “ will 
he do it’ 

But their eyes did not meet, and they parted 
at the porch, she to join some ladiez who were 
chatting there, he to go to his room aud dash off 
& letter to Ysabel Stanley, in which be relin- 
qnished all claim to her hand, and surrecdered 
all right and title to any share in the large pro- 
perty left the two by a deceased uncle, on con- 
ditition of their marrying--the one who declined 
to fulfil the conditions to forfeit his or her share 
to the other. 

He could pot get an answer under three days, 
and resolved that he would not speak again te 
rs, Roseleigh till he had heard. 

He spent the most of his time in bis room, or 
ia the country about, sketching, carefully avoid 











hotly—-"' you can't pretend to deny that you 
know, and have kuown for a long time, that I 
love you. You have tried your best to keep me 
from exactly telling you so, but you kuew ib all | 
the same, and let things go on. Now are you | 
golng to marry me or pot?” 

All the time that this torrent of words was 
being poured forth Mrs, Roseleigh was struggling 
to disengage her hand, and glancing with fright- 
ened eyes in every direction, 

"Good heavens!” she thought, ‘ how excited 
the man was, and what if somebody should ses 
them !”’ 
“Mr, Fane,” she esid at last, angrily, “ will 
you be kind enough to let go of my band!” 

He released it instantly, and Mrs. I’ >seleigh, 
with a haughty bow, turned and began to retrace 
her steps toward .the hotel. 

Cecil followed her quickly, his face very pale. 
‘* Havel offended you?” he asked, auxiously, 
as he gained her, side again, “I beg you to for- | 
give ma,” 

The widow looked etraight before. her, an 
ominous glitter in the dark-blue eyes, her lips 
compressed. She did uot speak. 

* Bove you -besn playing with me al) this 
time }’’ Cecil asked, bitterly. ‘ We shall be at 
the turniog soon, and in full view of the hotel. 
Mrs, Roseleigh, will.you not stop and talk with 
mea few momenta?. I should like to have this 
thivg outuow #” 

' How dare he speak that way to me{” Hila 
Roseleigh aaid to herself, trembling ;.but she did 
not dare to.go on, for fear this. Impetuous fellow 
should do something rash in aight of people. 
She.stood still, her head. thrown back, her 











flashing eyes uplifted to his face. 


ing the hote) people, lest he should meet Mrs, 
Roselsigh, which he felt he could not bear’ to de 
under present circumstances. 

Let him once hear from Miss Stanley, end be 
able to say to his enchautress that he was free to 
woo her, and he would know how ke stocd with 


rr. 

The time went by very slowly. He did not 
once catch a glimpse of Mra, Roseleig¢h. 
Perhaps she was avoiding him az much as he was 


r. 

He was at the office when the letter came 
from Miss Stanley, and, going back to his roox 
with it In hie baud, found his mother there, 

She had come in the same train that had 
brought his answer from Mise S'anley. 

Mrs, Fane wore an extraordinary sir of excite- 
ment and anxiety 

“Have you heard from Isabel lately 7” 
she asked, as soon as they had exchanged groet- 
Ips. 
“Yes,” he auswered, looking somewhat con- 
fused, ‘I have s letter here from her.” 

“Ob!” ejaculated bis mother, with a look of 
relief, 

“Do you kuow a widow here of the 
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ame of Roseleigh-—s very 
was the next query. 
‘ Yes,” fluehing. 

You do? What do you 

Go hope, Cecil, she has not 

came here for—in ¢ 
with her }”’ 

There was & look in her son’s jac 

Fane go on without waiting for him 


handeome woman?” 


koow of her! I 
succeeded in what she 


to 


y the meroet accident 1 have heard through 
rged maid of Mise Stanley’s that she and 
eleigh, who are intimate friends, some 

time ago made an agreement that Mrs. Roeeleich 
should come here, get acquainted with you, 
and see if she could not make you fall in love 
with her, so that you should be the one to decline 
to fulfil the conditions by which you and Teabe) 
are to share your uncle's w vealth,” 

Mr». Fane paused, 

Yecil had grown vo white that he frightened 
her 

So that 
interest 


was the secret of the charmi 
uself he wae thinking. 
nere had oiways been something about her 
nat puzzled him, but the puzzle had only in 
crensed the fascination she had for him, 
She waz so different from other women. The 
thought of her now came over bim like a spell, 
Have I come too late?” Mrs, Fane ask« 
iden alarn 
prevent my fallir ig in 
Yes I wrote 
bis is her anawer, 
her and the property.’ 
Oh, Cecil acd Mra, Rogeleigh 
thing, only barely enough to 
he worid she manages tu ge 
does-——~”" 


og widow's 


threes days ago 
wepting my 


to Isabel, 
enunciation 


has as g° od 
babout in theetyle 


he 





* Don’t mother! I don’t 
ag not. She has madea fi 
what no man can stand,” 
“And you have really given up Isabel : 
your uncle’s money i’ 
; bother Isabel 
o’t want either, Ex 
ruth,” 
, evening Cecil 
ng-roow for 
parted from Mra, 


what she has ? 
meé, and tus 


care 
01 of 


at) 
Ob 


my uncle 
126 Me, mother, by, 


B20 


Tha Fane went dow: 
time since the 


eeleigh at the door of 


into the 
he fir 
na 

There, Lo his deep chs 
earnad that the beau tif 
ou the following morning, without 

s of hor destination 

‘T ehouid like to have seen her on 

thought, bitterly, “just t 
think of her.” 

Cecil Fane wae an artlet, 
vehieved come success, 

Some months after his parting from Mrs, 
Roseleigh he waa out on a eketching tour in the 

kes, and etopping for a few days at a house 
somewhat frequented by touriste 

4 od at his window, watchiog the un- 
cading of the coach which had stopped for 
saw once more the beautiful fece of the 
had “made a fool of him,” as he 
mother. 
ia toweleigh wae 
she saw hiro, and 


and amavzer 
telling any- 
2 more,” he 
let her know what 


as such had 


5 
ALC 


heer 


inuper, ne 
woman who 
said to o 

} 
when 


just entering the house 
sudden pallor swept her 


ver travelling vell over her 
raced her steps, aud told the drive: 
walk on inetead of baving dinner, aX 
her n the road, 
he has nob seen me I: am all right,” 
she thought, os she hurried on, 
Cecil, watching her from his window 
his lips close, and his dark eyes flashed. 
She shall not escape me this time,” he said, 
his teeth af he hastily quitied the 
tigh htly down the stairs, 
to dinner, Fane?” called a friend, 
hr ough the hall, 
vail couttered somethiug and hurried on, 
Mrs, Roseleigh, never dreaming that she was 
followed, did not ones look round or pause till 
ehe reached the shelter of a cluster of trees 
ome distance away, where she sank down upon 
the grase and loosened her hat, 


astily pulling 
face, ehe 1 
she wou 

he could 5 


‘ Now 


nd 


na 


pressed 


cle cniog 
room, and ran 
Coming 
as be went 
4 


| 
| 


ntangling you in 4 flirtation | 
| tur 
that made | 





"That was a narrow ezcape,” she said, aloud, 
“‘T would nob have met him for all isabe) 
Sianley’s money, ‘ag 

Like an e 
sounded near. 

Cecil had come up noiselessly on the soft 
and had heard On 
Mrs. Roseleigh turned and saw him, and grew 


| white again as shes had at the hotel door. 


She tried to rise, to speak, to smile {fn the 
old audacious way, but she could not, and 
sinking back, buried her pallid face in her 
hands, Cecil could see that she was trembiing. 
He was not prepared to find her like this. 
His breath came quick as he knelt down in the 
short grass beside her. 

“T eee you are aware that I know all,” he 
said, a tremour in his voice despite the bold 
ralllery of bia words. ‘‘I am glad to find that 


| you are ashamed of yourself, as you ought to 


sd, in | 


love with Mre. Rose- | 


that | 
night he | 


nent, he | 
had gone away | 


; pti 





ba. 4 

re. Roselelgh’s hands dropped irom hee face 
like a flash, Her cheeks reddened, her eyes 
shone with an avgry light as she essayed once 
more to rise 

Bub, ac another time—how well she remem- 
bered It !—Cecil caught her hands in a vice- 
like grip. Besides, he was kneeling partly on 
her outapread dress. The situation was ‘400 
absurd, Their eyes met ; both laughed. 

" You are as impertinent as ever,” she said. 

* And as determine’,”’ he anawered, “Ella, 
that wae s cruel trick you played me—you and 
Isabel. Are you ready now to make it right }” 

“ How }’ 

* You know.” 

She evaded bis glance ; but she could not keep 
back the beautiful rosy tide that Hooded her face 
in epite of her, and made her ten times lovelier 
in his eyes than she had ever been, 

‘Elia, if you will promise to be my wife, I 
will forgive you everything.” 

“ How do you know I want forgiving ?” 

'*T know you need it.” 

“Well,” after a pause, 
a minute, Cecil.” 

Ke kiseed her hands ecstatically for calling him 
that, 

“J was dreadfully ashamed of that perform 

ce. That was the reason] ran away; but I 

gob the wordt of it, I believe } was more in 

ve with you all the while, than you were with 
” 


ne, 


"“} do want it Wait 


aL 








PRoBAPLY the largest species of spider known 


} | to entomologists makes ite home in the most 


~- untainous regions ¢ of Ceylon, Ib sping » huge 
et of yellow silk, sometimes ten feet wide, 

"“Oomviz's Ex YCLOPADL "The increasing 
arity of “Ogilvie’s Encyclopredia” basnecesni- 
tated the iesue of a new edition, on which no ex- 
pense has been spared, in order to keep the book 
worthy of its great reputation. 
edition, amougst many improvements, a very 
careful revision and correction of the article on 
Astronomy has been made by a 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
portraits of Sir Isaac Newton and Sir 
Herschel are inserted, To complete the excellent 
series of portraits of the Poete, new engravings of 
Phompson and Pope bave also been added, The 


A five illustrations of the Darwinian Theory of Pro- 


| tions oi “ Historic Dress” 


gression have been redrawn and engraved for | 
this edition, An enti irely pew reries of iilustra- 
appear by permission 
of the ow ners of Planche’s “ Encyclopedia of 
Costume ;” these are from temp. Henry V. to the 
Commonwealth, including several of Hollar’s 
beautiful etchings fuom his “ Ornatus Muliebris 
Anglicaunm.” The Mlustrated Geography and 
Atlas has likewise many additiona and improve- 
mente. 
Records’ has been carefully edited up to date by | 
the best professional expert $00 each subject, As 
this valuable work can on! ly be obtained on the 
coupon system, we atrongly adviee those of our 
readers who failed to obtain a copy lat year, 
when we had the privilege of offering it to them, 
to dos o on the present occasion, The offer only 
holds good fc or four issues. 


ho of her words, a low Inugh | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


'EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. E Spps has j provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately favoured beverage which may save US mar 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
artic les of of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 

ip until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselve 
| well fort ified with pure blood and ¢ properly nourished 
| frame.”’-—( eit Service Gasette. 
Mace simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
pac kets and 2 Ib, tins, ‘by Grocers, labelled thus :— 


JAMES EPPS & Co., ae Homeopathic Chemists, 


on, 
Makers of Epps's Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib Extract :—A 
thin beverage of full flavour, with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as ony others, and alware 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Btve! 
and Pennyreyal. Invaluable to women. 

Post free for 14 and 88 stamps from THomas ‘ny 


Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please mention Ya 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY rere 


BUNTER'S 








Eutrection,. Bicetees Vighte 


vaca eee? NERVINE 
STOUT PERSONS 22222e% 2 


Anti-Stont re Phe. They wil 
fiuous flesh, in some cases ae moch as 10 Tbs. in a wi 








In the vew | 


Fellow of the | 
New | 
Jobn | 


The very valuable series of “ Sporting | 


pemmenentty reduce super- 
gnaranieed perfecuy cage A and to take. 
1 


i} 
leasan 4/6, sal 

ost tres from Dr. ViNGENT, ark Hiding, 

Hor asey, L ondon. Mention this pape: 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, 
Crests, Fa si ata ei astnera 
Monograms.—Two-Letter,|s., 
Letter, is.6d. Your name in full, le, "A. 
Postage 3d. extra. This prin includes. 
Stamp, rnounted on Brass complete, with 

ads, and Ink. Price Liste of all 
kinds free. 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE PACE 


in by using ALBX, Ross's ordinary “ ae og Sa, 6 
3a. $1. For strong hair, the Electric Appliance For hie if 
the German Process, 428.,and Cauterising Lid 5 
His Cantharides produce whiskers, or hair o: head 
Tightemer, a liquid for removing furrows 
under the eyer, are each sold at 3s. 60. 5 ty ale for 50 stam’ 
Nove Machine, for pressing the papi 6 ef the nove into - ll and 
e Eer Machine. tor outstanding are sold at > <., or sent for 
ets wape.—ALBX, hone, 62, Theate as hosd, High Holborn, London. 
Hed through all Chemists, Letters replied to in amped envelo)s 
| parcels sent free from observation. 
NZIE'S 


TH acai ONE | BOK eens 


ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
WAFERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire ; 

clear, fresh, free from blote’ 
blemish, coarseness, redness, 
freckles, or pimples. Post-free. 

for 4s. 6d. ; half xes, 2s. Yd. 
s H my BY, 5, rt yy rect, 

London ridge, 8.8 
DR. MACKENZIE'S ARS NIGAL TOILET 
1 SOAP. 1s. per Tablet; unecented, 6d. per tablet. 
| ARSOLCTELY HiaRMLEss. Beware of the many. imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 
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OF DR. MAC 


Use 





LAME PEOPLE 


onoaiae straight by Pmvet’s successful 

18 boots or unsightly irons. Write 
tT. “ PINET, Boot and Shoe Bureau, 
Oxford Street, London. 


y pamphi 
5é. Berzrers Street, 








ill send a valuable, instructive, nd highly inter 
ok whi¢ ch every wi nan would be glad to have 
s important and onfi dential advice, and tells 
and avoid the anxieties so distress 
se, securely sealed, for one wie , 
~ha lress, Professor N. LAS LLE. 

arburton Street, Londor a, W. 
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FACETIA, 


Forrester ; “ You live ins quiet part of the 
town do you not?” Lancaster: “ Not now,” 
“Moved?” “No, Got twins.” 

Wire: *' What a happy-looking couple those 
two are! I wonder how long they’ve been mar- 
vied?” Husband: ‘Oh, they're only engaged.” 

Hs: “How well Miss Elderberry carries her 
age!” She: “But then she has become so 
accustomed to it, you know.” 

Doctor : “I’m going tochurch.” Office-B.y : 
"Yessir. What time shall 1 call you out Aer 
“ As goon as the sermon commences.’ 

Mrs. Wicatss: “Wes that a good box of 
cigars, Ephraim, that I bought for your birth- 
day?” Mr, Wiggles (craftily): “7 never saw a 
better box.” 

Pretty Girl (looking in crowded ’bus):'' Con- 
ductor, can you squeeze mein there!” Polite 
Young Man Inside (promptly): “ He has to take 
the fares, mise ; but I can do it for him.” 

FARMER : “Come down out of that apple- 
tree, and I'll give you the best licking you ever 
bad in your life.” Johnny: “Not me! I 
wouldn’t come down for two of them.” 

Mistress : (to applicant for cook’s situation) : 
“Why did you leave your last place?” Appli- 
cant: “ You’re very inquisitive, marm, I didn’t 
ax you why your last cook left you.” 

"I suprose you did not see the lovely sunrise 
this morning!” sald Mr. Earlybird to Mr. Late- 
hours. “O£ course not,” was the latter's re- 
ply in a rebuking tone. © “ Tee was abed long before 
that. You pron A cultivate better hours, sir.” 

Sravearmre AuTHoR: “My dear, this writer 
says it is a great triai to be the wife of a genius.” 
His Wife: ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder, Geniuses must 
be very cranky in some ways, but of course I 
don’t know anything about it,” 

“I,” sarp the large fat person, with the large 
tat diamonds, ”*T am a self-made man.” The 
angular gentleman with the soured air looked at 
bim curiously. " Must have been your first job, 
eh?” he sald, 

* Any these your clothes or mine?” asked the 
athletic nan of his athletic wife, ‘Look in the 
pockets,” was thereply. “Ifyou find smelling- 
le. they’ re mine ; if it’s a whisky flask they’re 

— 

A. : “ How did your daughter Fass her exami- 
nation for a position as teacher?” B.: “ Pass! 
She didn’t pase at all. Maybe, you won't believe 
it, but they asked that poor girl about things that 
,appened before she was born |” 

Empioren: “ Good morning, John ; I hope all 
of your family are well this morning. ” John: 
‘Yes, air, thank you.” Employer: “I'm glad 
to hear that. There's a big cricket match oie, 
you know, and I was siratd that might have had 
a fatal effect upon some of them.” 

Ma, De Dupe: “ Cawn’t l intwoduce to you 
wy fwiend, Arthur Wemington? He is a lite- 
rawy map, you knaw.” Miss De Belle; ‘In- 
deed!" Mr. De Dade: “Aw, yes. He sent 
the Society News a list of the guests at the last 
pabty, and the editah accepted it, bab Jove!” 

“J onck knew a man,” sald the imeginative 
mon at the seaside boarding-house, “ who was so 
fot that he was actually taller lying down than 
he was standing up. What do you think of 
that?” ‘' It strikes me,” said the cheerful idiot, 

as pretty tall lying.” 

** Doctor, do you think there is anything the 
matter with my lungs!” asked an old lady. 
“ Well,” said the physician, after a careful exami- 
nation, “I find, madam, that your ‘ungs are in 
normal condition.” ‘‘ And about how loog can I 
expect to live with them In that condition ?” 
asked the old lady with a sigh of resignation. 

At a recent introduction of an English bishop 
to his see someone noticed a Dublin graduate 
wearing an Oxford hood. He pointed it ont to the 
bishop, and said that the person stcod there with 
a lie on his back. “ Well,” replied his lordship, 

“you can hardly call it a lie; but it is certainly 
a false ho od.” 





Mr, SvirH: “I can’t see that ib makes any 
difference what ones name is, I had just as soon 
my name would be Smith as anything else.” 
Miss Demure: ‘So had I, Ob, I didn’t mean 
that—I mean—- [But it’s evident she did mean 
it for the engagement Is announced, | 


Cuarence: “ Why do you fear, darling, that 


your father will never give his consent to our 
marriage 1” Ginneveve: “I was thinking, dearest, 
that if you approach him with as much delibera- 
tion as you have exhibited in declaring yourself 
to me he will be in danger of dying of old age 
before you come to the point,” 

Sweer Girt (in s rowboat): “ What Is this 
place in the back of the boat for!" Nice young 


Man: “ That is to put an oar in when you want | 


to scull the boat, Rowing requiree both oars, 
ot on each side; but In sculling only one is 
used, That is placed at the nae and is worked 
with one hand.” Sweet Girl (after meditation) : 
“T wish you would try sculling a while,” 

You are eyeing me, sir, as if you thought I 
had designs on your umbrella,” said the lean 

enger, as the train drew into the station. 
look like a man who could be capable of 
stealing an umbrella?” “Since you ask me the 
question, sit,” answered the fat passenger, ‘I 
am compelled to say that I think you do,” 
And you look as if you ht possibly be a 
gent/eman, and a man Saale of ordinary com- 
mousense,” retorted the other, “How decep- 
tive appearances sometimes are |” 

Onn day a half-witted youth was standing on 
the bank of a river when he was accosted from 
the other bank with: ‘* Hi, Jamie! what is the 
best place to cross!” Jamie, who had o spite 
against the gentleman, seut him to the deepest 
part, The gentleman in crossing was nearly 
drowned, and when he came up to where Jamie 
was standing, scolding him for telling him 
wropgly. “ ! well!” returned Jamie, “TI 
have seen the ducks and the geese cross there 
often, and you have longer legs than them !” 


Two amateur hunters in the northern woods, 
not long ago, saw a deer, and both fired at once. 
“ That is my deer,” said A, ; “Isbot it.” “No, 

ou did not, . hotly replied 'B. “itis my deer, 
sol killed it” A third party was appr oach- 
ing the deer from the opposite direction, with 
fury in his eye and » club in his ‘hand. 
™ Which of you two raecals shot my calf?” roared 
the farmer. ‘That fellow, B, just now told me 
he did it,” sald A. And B, now thoroughly 
aldrmed for his personal safety, answered: “ He 
lies, He shot it himeelf, 1 saw him do it, and 
I'll swear to it,” - 








DOES YOUR HE!) ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addreesed envelope to ‘ K.,” 


Lrp,, Huppsrsrinty, for free sampler 
with name of nearest agent, 


TCBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
D): See Milas. Guide and Catalogue ge? Wy nd 





‘How to open # Cigar Stores from 
TORACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING CO,, 186, Ruston 
Road, London. _ “” your’ ” reputation.) 
Manager, H. MYERS. 





TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Send 
FREB on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.B. Please 
name this Paper 
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SOCIETY. 


eae ee 


fe young (:aeen Wilhelmine of Holland 
t Minfature farm, the produce 
9 the poor and to the hospitals 
THe winter gardens ai Osbyrne are to receive 
a large addition of the choicest plants and shrubs, 
some of which arc being sent 45 presente from 
the Emperor of Russia 
Amona her many other accomplishments, the 
young Czaritan ia a very expert swimmer, and, 
in order to gratify ber aquatic taste, baa caused 
& Magnificent switaming-bsth, covering an area 
of 1,100 square feet, | recently in the 
Winter Palace, ‘ 
tf? Duchess of Vork has 
{ L, Og > wh 
iork are fhe guesta 


3 
fur the present, 


erected 


taken her tw 
reshe and the Duke 


iie 
Tues is to be a 
W yopard. Park 
of the Pri 


word and Lady Lic 


ery large 
greay-do 


nou 


gia month in 
ce and Princess 
Wales t adonderry, The 
Priuga has promised to vivid tha Dake 
Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim Palace 
y_'o November, when a large party for 
artridge shooting will be é@fitertalied. 
Tr javen, when in residencein the Isle 
Wight, will, in future, be protected by strong 
fortifications, for ft hi s{ been j 
arranged f f su: 
various: pacts of the 
sw to the erection of 
will eomimand not 
Shannel, but will 
hostile veasel 
H “oOUT 
Tite Pet 


~2 ae 
he visit 


vs to be mace of 

f the fsland, with a 

very powerful forts, which 
only a good deal of 
practically prevent an 
entering or leaving Portamouth 
of Naples iz indeed to he warmly 
vride-elect, who is 
acdsome in the brunette 
style, with large d lustrous black hair, 
wud a beautiful complexfon of perfect purity of 
seas Heéléne is also highly ac: 
speaking four languages fluently, 
16 piano aud violin realiy, well 
right aad ready taiker.. ‘Her 
Highness is also a good rider anda sure ehot, 
and enjoys superb.health., With “all thie she is 
reported to be one of the kindest hearted and 
most sympat!x of women, and 
womanly as she is bequtiful.and 
\ REPORT 
‘oundation,; 


congratulaied upon . his 
csptionally 


- 


pure 


Ata OyeS, 


OLOUS ip, } 
camplished 
plaving both 


aba Selory a 
& 


truay 
eiever,. 
8 current, which seems not withdud 
thas Princess Feodora, youngor 
slater of the Empress of Germany, will shortly 
become engaged 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin According to public 
opinion, it is not yet decided upon whieh of the 
brothers of the Grand Duke the Princess's choice 
has fallen, bub ib ia most likely t be Duke 
ciedvich Wilhelm he most suitable in age, 
be. bet ivs—thres years older than the 
Princess. jukes Friedrich Wilhelm, Adolf, and 
Heinrich are at rothers of the Grand Dake, 
iscease) fathe 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, hia 


twent 
x twenty 


being the. gous of /thei 
A*rinceas Marie of 
hird wife, 
THe Queen 
invosss to rece 
heeu sigued in forty-four lan 
snbjecta io all parts of the world, pr 
increased protection agains) the i 
liquor traffic aud the opiam trada. The petition 
cyntaips ever 7,009,990 sigaatures and endorses 
ments, and has bean gathered during the last 
‘ew ye by the World’s Women’ 
Temperance Uaion. As it would be impossible 
to-present the immease roll to the Q1een, 
pages have been photographed and magnifi cently 
hound in two large volumes. The ‘title -pages 
are beautifglly illustrated, and asa document of 
blisiocic iateresb aud a work of artistle merit this 
polyglot petition is quita unique 
Pak. roport ia a Berlina journal of tha be- 
trothal of I’cfocesa Clementine of, Belgium with 
the Beir-Apparant of ths throne of Monte- 
iégro ta edited in Well-ly 
Brussels, 
TaE 


beat on 


has graciously signified her wil- 
ve the uniques petition which has 


ages by her women 


iristian 


rend ( 
record 


san bt Barrot 


has } 
of which she gives 


and | 


privately | 


ue of the young Dukes of | 


and | 


he | ture over then. 


the | 


STATISTICS, 


i 
a .— 


A Maxim gun fires 690 shota 8 minute, 
| ue British have won 82 per cent. of the 
battles they have fought. 

THERE are now 
ocean cable, 
} am wheels of a watch travel avout 355 
} miles per year. ’ 
| ‘Te tortoise sometimes attains the ege of 
| four hundred years, 
| Tas army of [adia now numbers 280,000 
| men, of whom 130,000 are native soldiers. 


sone | 





of the Dake and Ducheaa of } 


GEMS. 


mee 


house party ana | 


How much you read ia of less consequence 
| than how much you think {about what you 
Lave read. 

SrRoNG passions are mot evils, if they are 
| well controlled and guided, But they become 
| tower of strength and @ mine of wealth’ to 
| the possessor, 


} 
} 
| 


EERE are momenta when by some strange 
| impulse we contradict our past selves—fatal 


|} moments when 6 fit of passion, like a lava | 


| stream, lays low the work of half our lives, 


| ‘Tue enthusiast imagines that be alone bas 


: | the courage of his convictions; bui there is a 


| faith, and perhaps a deeper faith, which oan 
| otand still and wait till the fruit is ripe, when 
io can be gathered without violence, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Appar Tario¢a-—Wash one large cup of tapioca 
and goak over night in three’ pints of water, 
Cook twenty or thirty minutes. Add one cupful 


of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful | 


} of lemon ,emtract, .three plate..of pared and 
| quartered spples. 
bake one:aad ‘a quarter bourgEat cold with 
| sugar and cream. . 
Suotygreyn Besr,—In a closely covered bean 
| pot put one pound of beef. Use no water. Cook 
ina very moderate oven for two hours, then 
increase the heat unti! the meat is easily pierced 
| by @fork. Pour off gravy, and add to it as much 
water ; season with salt and pepper and a little 
vinegar, and thicken witha little four and butter 
tubbed together. Serve the meat in «hin slices, 
; Strained tomato may be added Instead of water. 
Liemox Crram Pie.—T wo cupfula of powdered 
sugar, yolks of two eggs, two lemons, juice and 
| grated riad; two tescupfals of boiling water, 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch dissolved in cold 
| water. After mixing the cornstarch with the 
cold water stir it into the boiling water, Cream 
the batter and sugar, then pour the boiling mix- 
When quite cool add the lemon 
| and the beaten yolks, Bake in good pastry. This 
+ will giake two pies, After baking add the wall- 
beaten whites, te which you have added one 
| tablespoonful of sugar. 
| Baxep ArpLe Cake.~-Mix together two cup- 
fuls of flour, one half-teaspoonful of salt, one- 
| half-teaspoonfyl of soda, one teaspoonfil of 
| cream of tartar. Beatone egg and mix ib with 
| ong ecant cupful of milk, "ab one-fourth eupful 
| Of butter into the dry materials, add the milk 
| aad egg. Spread it one-half inch thick over a 
| buttered biscuib tin, Have ready four sour 
apples pared, cored, and cub into sights. Lay 
| them int rows on top of the dough, with the sharp 


orwied circles wt |odge down, press*them indightiy. - Sprinkle two 


‘ablespoonfuls of sugar and a little cinnamon 


2 is one of -the over che apples, bake twouty.to thirty minutes 


and serve with cream, 


' 
more than 50,006 /miles of | 


Tura into*bubbered dish acd | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tut best seasoned .wood contains, by actual 
experiment, at common temperature, about one. 
tenth of water, 


Gisss was early discovered. Glass bends 
have been found on mummies over three thon. 
sand years old. : 

Seasrnps frequently spend weeks ab sea, and 
are belleved to quench their thirst partly from 
the falling rains and partly ph the fat and oil 
which they devour ravenous en — 
puta {tt in their way. The Hien eyesight of bird, 
is wall known, aud sea birds have been observed 
flocking towards the storm-cloud sbout to burst, 
from all points of the compass, and apparently 
drinking in the water as it descen tv from the 

okies, 


Me fluest pay pHa om rom the Tndian . 
pelago, and. is shi rom Singapore, an 
' mouch of it is obtained on the Florida coast of 
| America. There are three rows of plates on the 
Lack, called “blades” by the fishermen. In the 
central row are five plates, and in each of the 
others four plates, the latter containing the best 
material. Besides these there are twenty-five 
| snaall plates round the edges of the shei!l, known 
| as “ feet” or “ noses,” : 





Tus birds that live to the greatest age are the 
eagle, the swan, and the raven, which scmetimes 
attain more than a hundred years. The average 
life of the wren ia three years ; the heron, the 
parrot, the goore, and the pelican, sixty yeare ; 
| the peacock and ths linnet, twenty-five years; 
| the couary, tweaty-four years; the pigeon and 
| the crane, twenty years ; the'goldfinch and phea- 
| sant, fifteen years; the lark, thirteen years ; the 
| biaekbird and the robin redbreast, twelve years ; 

She thrush, tea yéars, 


Pxoens who live in trees or employ thew as 
places of refuge are apt to be particularly miser- 
able specimens of the humsc family, for their 
choice of @ home invariably implies that they are 
not strong enough to soset their’ enemies.on a 
level. The tree village recently discovered ia 
Guinea is the most remarkable that has’ Been re- 
ported ins long while Some way inland there 
wae found a wretehed, half-starved remnant of 
the Veiburi tribe. In one of their settlements 
all the villagers live in a single enormous tree. on 
: whose wide-spreading branches four houves, with 
two stories each, had been constructed. Wide 
plattorms are built fn front of the houses, on 
which are piles of stones kept to hurl at intru- 
sive persona, This wretched people are in) pro- 
cesa of extermination by a powerful and warlike 
aeighbour. The most numerous tree villages 
that have been found are along the Dua brauch of 
the Mangala river, north of the Cong», The cx- 
plover who diecovered then iast year says tue 
natives are the poorest and moat wretched people 
be has seen in Africa, 





Tv glass be heated to the melting-point of alu- 
minium the adhesion of the rastal is very marked. 
It is posgibie to spread the aluminium over the 
surface of the glass with an iron spatula, Ii is 
euggested that this property may’ be atil- 
ieed for cementing together the parts of glass ap- 
paratus veed in laboratories, ray ore alao 
adheres much more readily when heated; but 
the facility with which it is oxidised: renders ib 
less sultable for the purpose ; and the same may 
be said of caimlum. Zinc, at moderately high 
temperatures; possesses similar properties, Ordi- 
nary plumbers’ solder, alloyed. with a J] per- 
centege of magnesium, can be spread pon fo. 
glass like sealing-wax ; but uofortunately tusss 
alloys are apeedily, attacked by the moisture of 
the atmosphere. -Tin alloyed with ten, per cent. 
of aluminium spreads easily, and is more stable, 
but requiress higher temperature for its uae ; aud 
an alloy of dinywith from. two to five per oaut, ot 
gine was fovnd to work well. It is. advisable. not 
to. raise the temperature. toa high, otherwise ox: 
dation becomes energotic:;» An ordinary go!dering 
iron may be used, but an aluminium bit js profer- 
sble. No flux is required, but the glass must be 
perfectly clean, 
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NOTICES TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS, 


_ssvuponre, — The jrealalennht So {eaprisonment. 

_B- F.--We never heard thatstch was the case, 
Trxim,—Not till epring—end of March or April. 
BraxaveD.—The husband would take everything. 

P. B. N.—It could not be set aside if legally obtained. 

Poona dog-tax waz first imposed in this conntry in 
1796. 

Ra cHuL.—We do not know what are the local regule- 
tions. 

Gvésiz, —Relther could marry without a divorce for 
canee. 

Unnarpy Oxe.—Nothing can be done until- be is 
found, 

B. T.—Quite too animportant to be of permanett 
record. 

Conio. Ti -t4 it toa dealer and ask him to name what 
he would give. 

Fiona.—Ac cording to standard dictionaries it ts 
pronounced or-kid, 


Srvrm.—Try to think of-agreeable- and: appropriate 
things that wil suggest rewarks of avy one. except 
those that are versonally complimentary, 


Eyatte N.—Waah quickly in tepid water, using as 
tS saniege noesible, rinse in hard water to which @ 
bandiul’of salt or a ibtle alum has been add ed. 


A Constant Reavrn.=Whiat you complain of arises 
from one of two things. Your stomach is out of order 
or your teeth decayed. Ree a doctor or dentist as the 
case may be. 


A. J,—Dip ordinary paper for a few seconds into s 
solution containing ons part water to six parte sulphuric 
meg then wash careluily -to remove every trace of 
acid, 


Ovr or Proportion.—There is no necessary con- 
nection between the bands and the figure of @ Woman. 
— gira girls huve large hands, and some stout giris 

£2) ands, 


Gixoen.—When ripe gather them, spread ihem out on 
new re for a few days in a reom ; they should 
be shelled of course, store in a perfcctly dry place in 
dry boxes or jars. 


Busy Ber.—First clear off all the old enamel and 
thoroughiy clean the whole service, Then apply with a 
brush the new enamel, being careful to Isy it on 
emoothly, and always fn tke one direction. 





Provsia.—The silver of the coimage is ‘‘ sterling” 
silver, but not pure silver. 

Iaxonant Ips.—After. the by stated, tke proper 
— of greeting Is good aftera: 

xx.—Shave the ah toy sharp ragor, 

oa touch isevery day with acetic actd, 2 , 

Svurrargn.—The case is one thar mast.be dealt with 
by a eurge0n 5 ap. pment {& required. ' y 


Not Fosp 6m No ever maeenen him 
self who could not iF aed 

K. T.—A y a red-hot iron to th headed fas om 
then be tracted with a screwdriver. 


FLOCK oF ieee The children of the: decoased som 
are entitled to their father’s share under the will 
CousTavMaN.—The Iorseless Oarriage Bill: is passed, 
and will come into operation before the year’s end. 
Trua#y.—There are many ladies in soclety. who bay 
three and a half, three, and even two and a half shoes. 
Eora.--It is not a demand, but a proporal, and its 
acoeptance or rejection reste with your oWn judgment. 
Sqoezky Boots.—Try robbing a lithe vaseline into 
= leather. ‘This -will render them lems Hable tocraok, | 
M.—The only remedy really is plucking out the 
hair or having thexa burnt out with the olectric needle. 







ALON, —-T and expose 
for a co f 

Mr of at tre in , ania! 
Lagaily Lan ese vantik fat 
age. 7. ht, 

New. 
bread welll * tke me ee 
sway ; cs 

Covven ver.—To tm} he, flavour ef colina 
sprinkls th few tapers salt before adding the’ 
water, 

Ix Spear no 
sacs by sey Let See 


Constant Surr 
the ours Wit 9 me ‘on scutes 


benati 


Foon aur Itt is apartmengis 0 
well mt ain gay 


7“ 


special form. Apply to the 
By 25, +. gusentaned buildings, 
er ahy suggestion unless 
‘te 


era 


We might be ouly 


SHEE ls ‘oa Gikahigie on the part of any 
postmaster to do as you request. He can use his own 
Giscretion in the matter. 







A¥xI0UE Reshen— 35 3 prentice cannot he tom. 
pelled on the ! , Chig Crterrn ae to make up the 
time loat throu; soe 

Sweer Sixrex 4 tion your old tel may Wear 
her hair in ajtwai@’down her puck, the ends bedi - 
curled or tied a ribbon. 

Lirriz Morgang-Yoo are ue site righ’, it ts prtoperi 
called the aitéieBone, and is a good } joint tor heiling 


when cooked ig the correct: way, 

A. B. 0.~The money van be obtained from "the bdurt 
of Chancery ifyou can prove yeur right todt ; but ‘You 
will need the ‘eldbanee olalawyer, . 

Bousneess.—In order to form a Hraited lixbility vot 
pony you must get at least six other persons to go in 
With you and thea apply for registration. 

Joun Burn. +Séyeral British anh: were 
the Transvaal for treason or a e Government and 
sent to prison or subjested to boavydnes.. ETA 83" 1%. 


trtes tm LP 


4 BOY AGAIN, 


Ln Gear old haunts my childhood knew, 
favorite, a4 gladly now, 
Arata reverent view, / 
Thrilled with a memerios } } 
ines Shatesnm my brow, 
F ae aud pain, 


ag eyed 
The saline ot ore 
Stirs ai dep bly rol 4 
The shinee mits ey the ree: iy shore, 
A thousand es there have woke. 
And see! there curls the cottage smoke, 
There slowly a the gilded ae > 
A hundred old-time things I mark 
And feel myself a boy again | 


J stand beside the waterfall 

Whose rumble my dresmy mood, 
There list: to hear dear yiapeesee call 
From out the covert of the wou 

Once more I stray, ang om hid ving 
With sister wreuthe the d chain 

The years return on + ge wing, 

mt I'ma happy boy gabe t 


. ‘ chump of birches lean 

ar i where, Ne? end I 
1, Le ich trutlie to glean 

} ae ape Ce wa never dia, 
ae ace mba h, stum p > 
ossy troug as ) 

ad a met, 7 ah high a hd . 

Tm with thera there, @ boy again | 


thoughts are mine to-day! 
$i ow fade the years that intervene 
Since innocence alone held sway, 


A oer a, 
423 
= 
Fe 


And beauty robed each woodland acene ! 
Thro oes wah of tears ay look 
gedistream “ted Book, 
pee house, eli brook, 
a od @ now, & 
G Ba. 


- 


TexQcent.—It would depend on the tcrms on which 
you took the house. The landlord cannot raise the 
rent without giving you the same notice ar Soul's be 
necesear? for a notice to quit. 


Gatyic¢ns,—-There are very many ioe persons 
nowadays whose hair turns grey without apparent 
reason.; There to be no remaelly fr if, ae t-W sald 
to be constitutional. 

Fortuwatvs.—To get on board @ tan-of-war you 
should go to oue of the nayal where 2ome ship is 
fitting out. Captains are nétever-enxious tu take 
landsmen; but smart, getiw)ledg- are. trequéntiy 
accepted, : 

Manioy.~-Washing them in hottest: water centaining 
afew drops of cae lic acid; capbolio soap should be 
regularly used ; buta Permanced cil must be sor ight 
in improveruent of general } the sweatiog tadi- 
cates a weak, nervous system, 

Jzxvie.—A will drawn upby a person not belug a 
solicitor, properly executed, that is the testator signing 
it in the presence of witnesses, and sahmembodatea i it as 
‘his will, and the witnanene aff afixing their signatures in 
each other's presence is perfectly legal, 

Dorrzr.—Never a Duke of Fife till the present one ; 
indeed, the earldom of Fife, out of which the part ae 
grew, wae am Irvish peerage created only in ; thirty 
years later, in 1790, the second Earl of File was made a 
eer of Great Fritain. 


. Evame,—The way to preserve seaweed is to epread it 
when collected flat upon blotting paper, then lay mor: 


as 





A Lover oF | “Lonpom Reanen."—Wash your 
chenille cover in a moderate solution of borax and iopia 
water ; then rinse it out in clear water, but do not ring 


it, Hang it out in the open air in a shady place to dry. 


paper over that and then boards upon which weights 
} are placed to press the thing flat; when all moleture is 
out of it aud the weed riectly dry it may be trane- 
ferred to cards, upon wi it is guramed, 





{ 





Timp Fro.— Elegance of fan ge may not be in the 
power of all of us; but simplicity and straightforward 
ness are. Write much as you would speak; speak as 
youthink, If with your inferiors, do not more 
coarsely than usual; if with superiors, ure no fiver 
speech, Be.what you fay; and, within the rules of 
prudence, eay what you are. 


Ory Pso.—The country is full of s' struck young 
women who sre willing to pay sos sums for 
privilege of appearing in minor parts, This being the 


case, it is easy to tee how girls with no money and a 
moderate amount of talent may have rather discourag- 
ing experiences In trying to carn thelr living in the 
draraatic field. 


Bouxourr.—Handsbaking when people are introduced 
depends upon circumstances and localities. In some 
—— it is aot at ali the custom ; in others everybody 

oes it. it only remains to conform to the popular 
idea on the subject. It may be said, however, that 
ladier and young persons should never make the fires. 
advances in such cases. 


Peane.—ff candle grease, a careful judicious use of 
plenty of white blotting paper and a hot iron. If only 
& Weak solution of benzine and water, sponge meteniey 
and lengthwise. In some cases breadcrumbs mix 
either with finely-powdered French chalk or nowy. 
powdered starch would be suificient, but dell 
colours are always dificult to manage satiel ily. 


Jimmy, —1, Fou septersebedeing' everything necessary 
to develop a good physique, and should say you would 
— another inch in height, 2. What you complain of 

rently arises from the liver. Ifsuckt is the case a 
staple remedy is to eat two good-sived apples, either 
raw or baked, every morming at breakfast, in any cage 
thie cannot but do you good, endif what you complain 
of does not then disappear better consult a doctor. 

P. W.—For ie dosen bey e 1 aPhog sh and a a 
ounces ginger, and twenty-fine cayenne s 
in aiff clout water tor tro howne re jiake cub the 

inger, and having it me ack agi 
fae your liquor off, the “Tra, ua 92d two and a = 

ounces tartaric acid, three De 6 a nedhy three pounds 
of sugar, and three pounds treacle, stirring bi Bg 
everything is thoroughly mixed. -When it bas 
pretty,coldvadd the white of three eggs well whisked, 
ard ket the whole stand for twenty-four hovrs. Then 
add penpyworth essence of cianamon, and botile off. 





“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” 
A Genuine Offer, 


25s, Book for 8s. Gd. 


(Canriack Frev.) 
No Home should be without one. 
-- NEW EDITION OP ~~ 


Ogilvie's Encyclopedia 


Of Useful Information and World’s Atigs. 
No Single Book ever before coutained such a Mealph of 
Knowledge. 

A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 

IN ITSELP. 

Best Book ef Information ever Issued. 
Many Magn'ficently-Engraved Coloured Mees 
Hundreds cf Topics of great woe to every person 
By Special Arvangement with the Publishers of the 
“ Kucyelopadia of Useful ipimaiien and Atias of the 
World” we are enabled to offer copies of this !New 
Edition to our Readers for 8s. éd., carriage free, to any 
part of the Unit: i Kingdom only, 
secure a copy ehvuld send usa !0i0; for the anicunt 
at once, as the number of copiesof the work af ous 





disport! stl is Jimmited,, j 
COUPON. 

Please send me One PF ta of the New 
Udition of ‘ Ogitvie's Eneyclopawdia af phe 
nformation and .World’s Alas,” for whe ht 
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Name 
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Get K th, 18 396. 


Orders to be add: ressed to Tee Pusvmuer, ‘ Lont 
Reaver,’ $34, Strand, Lo Opis i» Wo. 
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Tax Lospow Raden can be sent tomy pert of the 








| world, poet-free, oe Woekly ; or Quarterly, 


One ing and Right 
Ais, Bace Neuwengns, Pants and Vorvmes are im print, 
Bookeeliers, 


aud may be bad of ail 
ye MES 9 fi 9n06, 
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rsa, Oa ing 
4a. 6d. 

Tur IND?X ro A nek LXVI. is ay Ready $ Price One 
Ponuy, post free, 

oar Ait Luvrers to 2m Apparasen 1) Tae Eprron oF 
Ter Loxpon Kuapen, $84, Strand, W.0. 
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Does it interest you to Know ) } 
what is best to be done to avoid the slightest risk of ff 


danger 


certainty 





Ll 


to see that every- 


Wherever there is dirt, there 


money and 


PUT if ON YOUR 0 
when next ordering from your grocer. You 


will find the soap simple in use and pleasant 
in operation. 
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3 €O© ),000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. j 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


| CURES DY fice" HYSTERIA, NERVOUS — 


BILEING BOTTI 





SULPHOLINEs 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








“ATLAS” 


= Vw IG MACHINE > 


qual in es an quality to 
ar by Hand 
“i oe urs’ ‘ guaran tee. 
¢ satisfaction we will 
m achine on rece ipt tae 
( 


n one month’s tr a 
or “ae be paici MONTHLY. 
oa ‘amples of Work. 
~ THE ‘aitks” skwing MACHINE CO., 
‘ Hi Hh Srer , Ca spEN Town, Lonpon; 
} «Rr T4, Hic 4 Ro., Kinev RN. 


st ° . ‘ C0S€ gue ote this Paper). 
THEY wil NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, ARE EFFECTIVE AND 
REQUIRE NO SKILL TO USE. MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
*2 CURLERS in BOX, free by post 8 stamps. 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS AND FANCY DEALERS. 


ARE oF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS now being sold by Drapers and others 
D > bear our TRADE &ARK on the 1 right hand corner of each label 


Wholesa! e of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREBT, W., and CITY ROAD #.C., LONDON. _ 


Lou Published for the Proprietor, at 334, St and, by G. 
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-OCK- “STITCH 
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They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


Rr 


One Lozenges alone relieves, 
Sold one Tins 1534. each. 
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during any threatened epidemic? f 

There is but one course to adopt: 
where in the home and in the workshop the most $cru- 
pulous cleanliness prevails. 
is the greater danger of disease establishing itself. Yy, 

To purify, to cleanse, and to disimect with the greatest 
and with the least expenditure of 
labour, nothing better has yet been discovered than 
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pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 


CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEQMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHR, wEninéfits, &e. 
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It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


IMITATION. 


“Dr. J. COLLIS 
Medical Testimony 


None Genuine without the words 
Overwhelming 


accompanies each Bottle. Song ManuracTURER— 


J.T, DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London, 





RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, «al! ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for § stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 


cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


GC. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.C. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes ls. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of al) Chemists 
Sent anywhicre on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 


nei 3 maker, E. T. TOWLE, 


f EMA LES Chemist, Nottingham 














Vineware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 

















“DELICIOUS + NEW «+ PERFUME: 


Tue Crown Perfumery CP 






| Cand the celebrated 
Cat WN LAVENDER SALTS 


Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. 





——-SOAPSICUM. VASELINE ” 


| A Concentrated Extract of the Cayenne Pepper Plant 

absorbed in Yaseline, To be rubbed with the hand 

Superior to Plasters, Liniments, or Embrocations. Will 
not blister. 


In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. and 1s. 


" VASELINE COLD CREAM ” 


Allays all Irritation, and keeps the Skin and Com- 

plexion Smooth, Soft, and Clear, Better and safer than 

any Cosmetic. Unequalled for Shaving. Prevents 
Chafing in Infants. 


In Glass Pots, 8d., is,, and 1s. 6d. 


“PURE WHITE VASELINE ” 


Deliciously Perfumed. A Superb Toilet Article. The 
Finest Preparation we have ever made. 














| 
| 





Handsome sind ae Glass Stopper, 2s. 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPY. 


‘ VASELINE,” 


LONDON, E.C. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere, 









Proprietors and Sole Makers of ‘ 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, L OT ON 
Supple, Healthy. 
ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY, 
i2 FIRST CaaS meryre 
Closing P.0.0., and the Corset veil once be sont you 
ing. Present = es larger than ever, 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Blotehes, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
Long-Waisted 

| THOM SON’S ‘atc CORSET. 
D 10/6, E 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; Black 4/- extra 
your Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 114, 

sitils ing Comets, 13, 14, and 15 inches 
Corset for the Million (No. 3,408) all colours, at 3 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
PERFECTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 
Approved by all the polite world, 
If ply 
FORE STREET, LON DON E C., giving size, and on 
These Corsets haye # reputation of 30 years’ stand- 


ater ke tte Oe Lt a 


Pg 2 





TAD ae oe 2 ak 


aE) Pete <a 





———— 
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RE yam, 


SELLE 


Does it interest you to know 
what is best to be done to avoid the slightest _— of 
danger during any threatened epidemic? 

There is but one course to adopt: to see that every- 
where in the home and in the workshop the most $cru- 
pulous cleanliness prevails. Wherever there is dirt, there 
is the greater danger of disease establishing itself. 

To purify, to cleanse, and to disiniect with the greatest 
certainty and with the least expenditure of money and 
labour, nothing better has yet been discovered than 


nay oo 


LIE ‘EBUOY “SOAP” 


PUT iT ON YOUR LIST 

when next ordering from your grocer. You 

will find the soap simple in use and pleasant 
in operation. 


Vd WTI 0a 7 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
| CURES Oe ae NERVOUS an 
ING BOTT. 


oe Atv | SHILLING 
‘ LS 5 BOTTLES. 
. : | 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
t | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 
‘ : ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
} 600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. i | ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


" ATLAS” | LOCK- “STITCH. 








ORIGIN AL*AND 






































Wine MACHINE 


jual in size and qual lity to ————— 
an ny Mi achine. Work: s by Hand 
le. 4 years’ guarantee. 
ire entlofact tion we will =”. Dor ugh-use 
send Machine on rece ipt of 5/= 
P.O. on one month's trial. 


Balance can be paid §/= MONTHLY. Thee, ob pase shat Ses Cong 
Call or Write sor Desiens and Samples of Work. and remove the cause, 


THE ATLAS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
184, Hic Srrest, Campen Town, Lonpon ; 
3, Seven Sisters Ro.; i4, Hu 1Ro., Ki.eurn. | ‘he Untivalled 


\. zs (Please quote this Paper 
abe , we alone relieves, 
THEY WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, ARE EFFECTIVE AND poll ery Hanh och 
REQUIRE NO SKILL TO USE. MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
‘2 CURLERS in BOX, free by post 8 stamps. 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS AND FANCY DEALERS. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS n ving sold by Drapers and others 
he Genuine bear our TRADE &ARK on the rik ght-hand ¢ scmaee U cht lebal 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
BERNERS STPERT, W., and CITY ROAD #.0., LONDON. 
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pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP 


P, AGUE. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGTNS, &e. 





ORIGINAL“AND 
ONLY GsaNUINE. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Sous ManuracTuRER— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





RISING SUN STOVE 


POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as woll as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, «al! ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for § stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 


cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & 


oWles 


CO0., LONDON, E.C. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 80 preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists 


Sent « ny wher © on rece wis if 
15 or 34 stamps by 


‘¥ | s maker, E. T. TOW LE 


FEMALES Chemist, Nottingham. 


Pe nnyeye 











Paeware of Imitations injurious & worthicss! 




















"DELICIOUS + NEW «+ PERFUME® 


Tue Crown Perfumery Co 
CRAB? APPLE —e 





LAVENDER SALTS 


Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. 





“CAPSICUM. YASELINE ” 


A Concentrated Extract of the Cayenne Pepper Plant 

absorbed in Vaseline. To be rubbed with the hand 

Superior to Plasters, Liniments, or Embrocations. Will 
not blister, 


In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. and 1s. 


" VASELINE COLD CREAM ” 


Allays all Irritation, and keeps the Skin and Com- 

plexion Smooth, Soft, and Clear. Better and safer than 

any Cosmetic. Unequalled for Shaving. Prevents 
Chafing in Infants. 


In Glass Pots, 8d., is,, and 1s. 6d. 


"PURE WHITE VASELINE ” 


Deliciously Perfumed. A Superb Toilet Article. 











The 





| 





Finest Preparation we have ever made. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 





Handsome sina _— Glass sate 2s. 
Proprietors and Sole Makers of ‘‘ VASELINE,” 
| The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, L OT GN 
Supple, Healthy. 
ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY, 
i2 FIRST MEDALS. 
closing P.0,0., and the © rset will at once be sent yo u 
ing. Present sales larger than ever 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
isted 

THOMSON’S ‘aii CORSET. 
D 10/6, E 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; Black 4/- extra. 

If your Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 

Made in Lengths, 13, 14, and 15 inches 

Corset for the Million (No. 3,403) all colours, at 3 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPY. 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
PERFEOTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 
Approved by all the polite world, 
FORE STR EET, LON DON EC , Giving size, a of on 
These Corsets have # reputation of 30 yeas stand- 
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DIRT 
a 


nd Read 
what Dr. Karl 


D A N G E R Enoch, Chemisch 


Hygienisches Ins- 


are synonymous, but neither exists where | tut Hamburg, 
x says in his report 


Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 


$ Medical Men, Officers of Health and pe omens 








a Nurses recommend this Soap ph Sampo ‘ 











for use during Epidemics. 


| LIFEBUOY “Soar” 


SILEX roo THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


, THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 
SEND TO THE 
3NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 108, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The ee aa: SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever ca 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





















a BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


| E = P <¥ Cy WHEN Vee our 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. R e kK ITT S 
i | COCOA Blue. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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